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January 18. Extracts from the report ar 
quoted below 
fhe first thirty vears of the Mu 

seum’s history were a period of or 
ganization and uncritical acquisition 
The 
ended, was one of extensive growth 1n 
collections 


second period, which has just 


buildings, organization 
personnel, and resources. The third 
period, just beginning, should be one 
rather of intensive development ac 
cording to even more carefully con 
sidered plans. Museum fatigue is the 
inevitable result of multiplication ot 
exhibits. Yet there are important fields 
of art scarcely represented at present 
in our collections. We do need at once 
the new wing to the north, intended 
primarily for decorative arts, the ap 
propriation for which 1s now under 
consideration by the Board of Esti 
mate. We should have an educational 
wing, connected with the Library 
hich can be opened every evening, for 


temporary exhibitions, classrooms, and 


W 


research. But in general we must 
severely restrict expansion and to 
large extent substitute new accessions 
for interior or less important pieces 
Thoughtful development should als 
characterize our educational program 
\ very large number of children from 
the schools of this city and its suburbs 
enjoy coming to the Museum, and 
credit is given by the Board of Educa- 
tion for such exposure to the influenc« 
of art. But we have no children’s se 
tion arranged for their particular in- 
terests and aptitudes. Many students 
come to study our collections, but little 
accommodation 1s provided for undis- 
turbed copying or research. We have 
splendid corps of trained instructors 
or docents as they say in Boston, to 
assist. visitors. The highly trained 
specialists, however, on our profes 
sional staff have little contact with 
advanced students in the local univer 
sities. The Museum has. resolutel 
resisted the temptation to develop 
great art school of its own in order to 
cooperate more effectively with exist 
| 


hy 
s () 
I 4 


Ing schools and universities 


operation should be carefully built up 


not only with educational institutions 
but also with the great industries of 
this city 

lhe purpose of this Museum ts to dis 
play the finest examples of art in the 
manner most satisfving to an under 


standing public. We still lack man‘ 
masterpieces in every department 
Some fields of art, as vet almost un 


ist not longer be neglected 


touched, m 
But even more there ts need of scientific 
rearrangement of our collections, un 
restricted by conditions of gift, and of 
ntensive development by education of 
an increasingly appreciative pub 


li 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY O 
NEW YORK 


When vou take the subway down to 
Wall Street and com up into a group ol 
mpacted skyscrapers, can you visualize 
what the place looked like two hundred and 


fiftv vears agor Would vou know that a wall 
ran east and west from the point at which 
ou are standing, that to the south was 
little hamlet and to the north some cult 


vated land and much wilderness? Would 


Ou | ke to set how the Dutch house S the IT 


cvable ends to the reet, the gardens, the 
fort ithe wate f the harb 
Ort, and the Waters OF The Narpvor lOokKe 
the spring sunshine of the vear 1060 

lf the reconstruction of the early town 


stirs Vour imagination, visit the new Mu 
seum of the Citv of New York. [There ve 
will find old maps, prints showing views « 
the city at different periods, de 
models representing characteristic scenes 01 
historic incidents. You may trace the devel 


Various activities in New \ r} 


shipping, methods of communicatior 


opment of 


theater. Memorabilia associated w 
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, 
Sul burn the blue rob now | 
there is a ten ptat 
From wine and flute to turn aside to 
the green river 
I hese poems spedat cle r] | the gre 
love | mir on Pers % 


scum, Milan, compared it to a “wild wl 
rose’ or ‘a new rose 


which has come forth from the garden o 


hope ' \ rug 1s like a garden ot 1 ilips and 
roses” transformed by the weaver into 
two-dimensional pattern 

here were many centers of rug we 
in Persia, but the most magnificent rugs 


must have been made in the northwestern 
tally on the looms 


part of the countr es] 

of Tabriz, where the shah resided. Some of 
them were designed by celebrated court 
painters such as Sultan Muhammad, who 
was the director of the school of painting a 


1 
probd; bly began al 


Tabriz. Rug weaving 
Tabriz in the fifteenth century under the 
rule of the Turkoman dynasty; manuta 
ture on a larger scale was carried on under 
Shah Ismail (1502-1524) and continued 
under Shah Tahmasp (1524-1570), both of 
the Safavid dynasty. In stvle of decoration 
the Baker rug is related to a group of me- 
attributed to Tabriz 
and assigned to the middle or second half of 


the sixteenth century 


dallion rugs usually 


In design and work 
] " +} } + / 
manship it ranks among the best 
of Persian rug weaving under the art-loving 
Safavids. It is now shown in the Room ot 
Recent Accessions M.S. DiMAND 


\ Persian my 
For other rh oms 
the Metropolitan Museum see M. S in 


Handbook of Mohamm 


examples of U! | 


\ NEW GALLERY OF JAPANESI 
\RMS AND ARMOR 


In 1929 the Museum’s collection of Jap 


nese arms and armor Was removed rom 


e memorial 


Gallery H 6 to make place for t} 
ctlon of European arms and armor 
ledicated to Bashford Dean Subsequent 
part of the Japanese collection was exhib- 
ted in two smaller galleries (H 101 and 


114) in the basement. These rooms have 


been entirely rearranged, and a third gal 
' ; 

er H 104) has now been opened. The 

i\dditional space enables us to represent 

; ; , ca 

more adequately this important Dranch o 
Far Eastern art 

lapanes iuthorities ar rT iccord that 

apanese autnor n Are Nn dccord tha 


he Metropolitan Museum’s collection of 
arms and armor is the most comprehensive 
outside of Japan.! It is especially rich in dol- 


men and tumult finds antedating the seventh 


century. Importance is attached to this 
earl material because burial finds in 
museums? outside of Japan are. scarce 
owing to the fact that such objects are re 


served for the Imperial Museums. Indeed 


was from the Imperial Museum at Ueno 
Park, Tokvo, that a number of the Mu 


scum Ss primitives Were acquired DY exchange 


divided into 


two sections, first the swords and sword fur 


niture (Gallery E 114) and second all other 


objects (Gallery H 104), comprising mainh 


helmets, body armor, and horse equipment 


[hese pieces, many of which after cleaning 
reveal tne extensive use ol gold and silver 


overlay, show that when a warrior was laid 


n the rude stone chamber of the dead his 
wants in a future world, where he was sup 


posed to continue his existence, were sup 


plied in unstinted measure. His implements 
of war and of the chase and the bits and 
trappings of his horse were all placed near 
him 

In Cases O. 1 and O. 2 (Gallery H 104) tsa 


| 1) I I Ss | ntly had isits 
from Teruwo Akivama, Curator of the Imper 
Household Museum, and Shuichi Goto, Curator 
{ tt Imper Vius } both of whom po j 
I merous weces \ i ney onsidert 
ould rank as Japanese national treasures 


Ss ol dolmen finds 1s 11 


Gow " 1 ( ‘ tion in tt British Mus 





wy 





series of objects which help one to look back 
at the high civilization of Japan of fifteen 
centuries ago Noteworthy is a helmet the 
bowl of which 1s made of groups of three 


adjacent scales alternately of iron and of 
iron overlaid with copper gilded with foul 
This helmet antedates by centuries the 
earliest helmet in the European section of 
mediaeval armor. For contemporary en- 
riched metalwork the student should ex- 
amine the Anglo-Saxon shield boss in Gal- 
lery H 9 (Case XXXIV Another out 
standing dolmen piece (earlier than A.D 
600) Is a culrass Of horizontal plates of iron 
It is intact and in good preservation, lack- 
the mght side plate, which was 


Ing only 
hinged. This cutrass 1s similar to the Roman 


lorica segmentata, of which fragments have 
been found at the legionary fortress at Car- 
nuntum and which have been reconstructed 
with the aid of the sculptures of the Trajan 
column. In Japan this banded armor per 
sisted in modified form for centuries, exam 
ples of the eighteenth century being present 
in the Museum’s collection 
Next In importance are the suits of armor 
of the tourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
especially valuable since most of the other 
f this period are pre 
The rarity of early 


eXtant specimens < 
served in temples 
Japanese armor is due to a large degree to 
the fact that the armor continued to be 
worn by the descendants of the samurai for 
whom it was originally made. The actual 
use of the armor over a long period of time 
made it necessary to repair and_ replace 
worn parts, an expediency apparently re- 
sorted to freely, as one finds frequent ev1- 
dence of it in early armor. The earliest 
metal and laced armor is exhibited in the 
cases on the platforms. One of these suits 
Case 0.23) is attributed to Ashikaga 
Pakaujl (1305-1358), first Ashikaga Sho 
gun. |The leather casing of this corselet, with 
Its pictured O-Fudo (god of inflexible judg 
ment), is a rare example of early leather- 


work. It 1s of soft, flexible deerskin, stenc! 
Other 
may be seen in Cases 0.3 to O.5 and 0.27 


painted leather-covered corselets 


[he designs ornamenting the leather seem 
to have been constantly reproduced.’ The 
] 


lhis is also true of the designs of costu 


textiles in the eighteenth and nineteent 
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modern times: From birth to death ever pe olf embri med or iit haded 
thing was regulated by ceremony, in which old-—whicl mt ito full flower in the 
armor plaved an important part. Hence the sixteenth century in Europe. It was inspired 
objects In these galleries represent the feu n part by tapestries woven in gold and sil 


dal svstem, the artistic no less than the — ver, and the effect was simulated tn needle- 
military side. The artists lived under th work by laying gold threads in horizontal 
protection of the great daimyos, perfectly lines on a foundation of coarse linen and 
free from all cares; as time was of no conse- — whipping them over with silks in colors cor- 


quence to them, thev were able to execute responding to the shades of a tinted pattern 


TA re Ma 
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EMBROIDERED ORPHREY, TILALIAN, XVI 


Cl 
(HE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPI 
by tedious processes such works of art as Work of this kind was essentiall pr 
may be seen in these galleries fuction ¢ e of wealt 1 splendor 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSA) required ert skill 1] nce and w 
stl » a degree. In its | phases it wi 
reserved for the principal features only of 
A GIFT OF LACE AND aa at cca 
EMBROIDERY “birt tart concn ro A 
lo the textile collection of the Museum 7 Nn I ‘ oder 
have been added, as a gift from Mrs. Ed yeriod VOI nvents 
ward S. Harkness, two Italian orphrevs of — wher 1 trad eser 
the sixteenth century and a Brussels lace where ther I] pre p 
flounce of applied needlepoint requisite for SO exac S 
lhe orphrevs represent The Adoration of Ihe Museum orphre " 
the Magi and The Presentation inthe Tem- — tirely in s fin ecl 
ple and are distinguished examples of the que, W \ 
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\ e wom re Weavil | 2 
eer nna 
KU il erest tha mod 
, ‘ } ’ YY 1 | 
ral | CK I ( O OW S practical qual 
1 | 
rders appear herald rms! wl es, and placed in Case 6 of the exhibition 


komans. [he model (fig. 1) Is 5 by 5 
I \ ) Spa n bl ler hes ore n size with an enlarged 
by ( ( red sniel Olographn oO e picture, and 1s made ot 
1 1tsel | ‘ vood, as are also the shed rods, battens, and 
( Ol ( )| I it lh St nd the weights whicl ire 
ppeal n the upper 1 Cl of lead painted to imitate actual terracott 
= | Ls ws if .\ borne b velohts re all in proportion but because 
re ho CS ¢ | \ them possessed ¢ elr mil re size the weights are nol 
»>eXtraord I ] LIO! nit Lite neay ( ue tO Keep the Wary 
lerzago \ I re 1c | reads t. Forty linen warp threads 
ous peopl urt < lov ited i e photograph, are attached to 
Stor Mor | probable e cloth beam and tied to the weights in 
There re rp e Tie l roups Of four; in this connection it is inter 
nent ol rik | I ere al stu to note I welgcht S tastened 
) el ember m ch warp thread on all other looms known 
lusts : iw sin Gree se paintings. It should also 
riage be noted that the cloth beam 1s of the re 
| ( | | ( rm oly ne ft pr ind heretore the leneth ol 
| ces W | 1k ( yt me Hel oplied cloth which could be woven W Ss not limite ] 
yround ( el tech the height of the loom. In order to suppl 
que characteris ( ( Cl warp long enough to account for the roll 
1 1 | ral scroll e patter re n the cloth beam, extra lengths of thread 
worked in point d ; lel te tvpe ot may have been wound about the weights or 
needlework that mi to great favor looped behind them, but the picture does 
among the Brussels workers in the last half — not make this clear. The uptake of the warp 
Ol the ( wut | ce Of th S kInd Was used n the model S such that Seven \ ards Ol 
general| Sal | t to fashionable S wool have been woven in, dyed to match as 
tume. It appears in the portraits of ladies — nearly as possible the black and purple of 
painted | \\ ter! er, Whert yresents the garments on the vast 
in effect that 1s light and graceful \ very interesting feature 1s the method 
The flounce nd the orphr will be of attaching the warp threads to the cross- 
shown during the month of March in the © bar at the bottom, shown in the picture by 
Room of Recent Accessions fter which — small crosses. It was found that a continu- 
they will be added to the Museum's per ous thread carried over the crossbar to the 
manent collection of textiles in Wing H left and right of each thread produced these 
FRANCES LITTLI crosses, Which act like the dents in the reed 
modern loom in keeping the threads 
separate. Although this crossbar could ap- 
\ MODEL OF AN ANCIENT parently be adjusted 1f desired—perhaps to 
( KI Ix | Ol M oan a | ttle more Space downward lor weayv- 
In the Museum BULLETIN for Decembet ng—its chief purpose seems to have been 
1931, Was published an Athenian jug! witha — the spreading of the warp. Its great weight 
picture of eleven women engaged 1n various naloom about five feet wide (such as this 
processes of wool working. The loom on must have been, judging from the height ot 


the weavers) would have preve nted the use 


1) 1 t It I N\ Mu } | { t tt | 
which is made of the modern reed as a 
\ } i Se } lhird ( | ” peatel Small battens wer therefore used to 
NOW ex Rox 
| 1 
no beat the welt into place 
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[he most important point brought out b 
the study of this Greek loom is the manner 
of opening the shed. Hitherto the evidenc« 
pointed to a single rod which opened a shed 
across the entire width of the warp for the 
first weft thread, making it necessary either 
to carry the second weft thread across wit! 
the shuttle before the shed rod could be 
used again, or to remove and reinsert the 
shed rod tor every passage ol the weft 
thread. In our picture there is a gap in the 
middle of the line representing the shed rod 


Phis can be interpreted either as a failure of 





aze at that point, or as indicating two 


shed rods.2 That the latter were intend 


secon 
< Ee ee ee ee a 
mrivivaye’ 
i 4 i | 
ora nl i RIN 
Pi MODEL OF A GREEK LOOM 
suggested by actual experiments, for thes 


showed that two short rods could bs 
serted in the warp in such a wavy as to forn 
shed on each side. In the model the rods 
were started over the first warp thread on 
each edge, covering alternate threads until 
the center was reached. When two womet 
Were al work on a largo loom it was there 
fore possible for one to open the shed on het 
side and, after passing the shuttle through 
to weave with it trom the center to the edg 
of the warp; the other woman would then 
open the shed on her side and proceed tn th 
same way. To divide a large warp in halves 
In this manner was to effect a great savin 
In time and labor. It also permitted greater 
freedom for special weaving, such as length 
wise borders on garments, which could bx 


Cf. BULLETIN, December, 1931, p. 204 
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FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI! ARI 
\ | t Ww | ST Das mat 
WW ¢ I e, W n \W Ne t Ol roman 
n bran 1 become, in the words 
n Evans.’ “the arbiter of decoratior 
I S ral textil our collection testify to 
| ‘ 1 . 
s widespread influence. | Préve de Dieu 
| Sol re, Henriette et Damon nd 
Jugement de Clara, names of fabrics here 
XI ) | re n themselves ¢ Ite descrip 
. e subject matter. In true romant 
shion e fleures are often emotionall 
tated. Pseudo-Gothic abbevs and clots- 
j ‘ ] +} . 
ers, [requel n ruins, enliven the bac 
r ro | nd costumes ! strangel 
) 1 ? iif 1 th ’ ' } i? 
\ romistic. | dd n to the popularit 
1 ron ni ls 1 operas, the reds 
very of the roes of earher France w: 
rece Of Inspirat » textile designers 
Scenes trom the lives of Joan of Ar nad 
Hent IV with Gothic decoration appear 
pon textes 1 exhib on 
Rel 71OUSsS scenes Were nother source ) 
jesion. Examples in our collection include 
Ae ee Rn ee eee nh Interp 
SU¢ erTrgvent sul Sas Jost erp? 


+t ‘ | ‘ ) | 
empt to achiev eritable Phara 
mil trul | DI he first ot these 
srics brings to mind an r group of tex 
: : 
frinsiar 1 mn th { n j ) 
ICS ll mentall ear I no are 
‘ ) , 
) ot Bourbon d Ss which see 
Y NT val stray lands yi on 
( 0 e as ld peo 





| e kuropean slave traders, repre 
ented in our toile Traite des Négres, mus 
roused bo roman sentiment 
loes 1 moral on m. Another example o 
s tvpe. Caravans of Cairo (fig. 2), is a de 
new hehttul b narchat | adapt ION ¢ 
orelgn s S, CONSISt O mixture « 
leco lurkish, Eevpt nd Chinese elements 
har \Ithough naive and supert ] to us, 1t was 
row he quaintness, the literat quality, o 
C4 CS rm I Stvies tl t so capt ted | 
romantic heat 
tal Fabrics in the classical tradition torn 
| i other mportant eroup Most) distur 
med shed among them are the toiles made in 
. le Oberkamp!t manufactory at Jouy during 
he first decade of the centur Phev usu 
} 1 1 
ie 
| ee 
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ally consist of medallions inclosing classical against architectural and landscape back 


the Swan and © grounds. One tableau represents the art of 


Diana the Huntress arranged upon an all- painting. A maid, classic in form and cos 


figures, such as Leda and 


over background of diaper patterns. A tume but not in manner, for one arm 1s 
splendid example of this tvpe of design, a around a young man, who reciprocates with 


toile de Jouyv (fig. 1) designed in 1805 by both of his own, traces with the hand left 


1. B. Huet, one of the greatest of all deco free the shadow of their profiles thrown 
rators of printed fabrics, delights the ev upon the wall by a lamp. Upon a fabric of 
with the varietv and charm of its orn exceptional design, Les Horaces,® a detail of 
ment Reaching its full development in David's neoclassic painting of a= similar 





bl CARA AN 1 CATRO 
\ ICHROME COPPERPLATI RIN FRENCH (NANT EFARI CEN I 

iw fabrics bv Huet, the classical stvle was) name, finished in 1784, Is printed in the 
modified during the following vears b manner otf 1520 (fig. 3). Other printed tab 
nother generation of craftsmen. [he sim rics In the classical tradition have still less 
plification and the elimination of the m lependence upon the models of antiquit 
dallion forms and the elaboration of thi Not at alluncommon are mythological scenes 
background into sometimes riotous ettu with touching bits of genre boldly juxt 
sions of flowers and foliage were in harmon posed, and classical figures clothed in En 
with subjects whose classicism was now pire and Restoration costume 
strongly atfected by the ever increas Enelish printed fabrics were, as a rul 
wave of naturalism and sentimentalits imuilar to those made in France. Genre sul 

Moditied classicism IS well expressed I ects were oltel sed, | th Were in gel 
Ihe Arts and Sciences, a fabric made about eral more restrained than the continental 
1820, consisting of allegorical scenes. set production Perhaps the most dist 
Fn at tons | 
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roup of English textiles are the memorial 
brics. Lord Nelsor elebrated in two 

printed cottons or ew in this exhibitior 
one representing the passage of his funeral 
cortege before St. Paul’s in London, ai 

the other svmbolizing with Egyptian deco 
rations his Eastern triumphs. Of special 
interest to Americans are English prints 
made for the overseas trade, honoring our 


Colonial heroes. Washington is memorial 


several 


rlv nine 
Franklin are 


ized in textiles of the ea 


teenth centurv; Penn and 


other eminent Americans honored on | 





MONOCHROME COPPERPLATE PLAT 


In 1529 a tamous toile 


picturing wit 


fabrics 


lish printe 


i 
was printed hin medallions the 


presidents of the United States from Wash 
ington to Jackson 
Floral patterns 
Indian chintzes 
frequently 


ten call to mind 


textile decorations 
both 


that « 
were 
used in England and 
France. Generally) 


gavly 


vivacious in design and 


floral 


contrast to the 


colored, such 
pleasant 


decorations so 


prints were 
self-conscious 
common during the first 
half of the centur\ 

In the remaining decades of the century 
textile patterns reacted generally to a more 
conventional mode of design based mainly 
on floral motives. The 


few such textiles. They 


\luseum possesses 


are lacking in dis- 





TROPOLITAN 


succeeded 





MUSEUM OF ART 
n rand, with the exception of William 
Morris's unique 


i are not of great i 


and archaistic experiments, 
iterest 


JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 


\ BLACK-FIGURED VASI 
VE TRIBUTED TO LY DOS 


thenian) black-figured vases are svn- 
chronous with the archaic “Apollos” and 
Maidens of the sixth century B.c., which in 
the present enthustasm for early art have 


come lLavor 


In this apprecia- 


SPec ial 


Into 





HORACES 


FRENCH (NANTES 


ABOUT 


tion black-figured vases 


are bound to have 
share; for the shapes have the sturdiness 
of the earls untings the 
decorative 
[he Athenian 


figured pottery were first the rigid geomet- 


same 


1 ] 
WACK 





antecedents olf 


ric vases of the ninth and eighth centuries 
with their thin geometrized figures in pure 


and then the exuberant seventh- 


silhouette 
centur\ 


drawn partly 


ware With its more rounded figures, 
in outline, with colors added. 
Phe sixth-century stvle, on the other hand, 
has the precision and elegance which be- 
speak the new temper of the times. [he 


restricted life of the geometric period, the 
ferment of the seventh century have been 


by a new power and control 
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And “classical”? Greek art 1s the result Hephaistos’ riding a mule; he is dressed in 

Outstanding examples of this black the short tunic of the artisan and grasps 
figured ware are considerably more difficult the drinking horn—the cause of his undo 
to obtain than first-rate specimens of the ing. Balancing him on the other side 1s 
later red-figured; and our collection has Dionysos, wearing a long tunic and crowned 
reflected this difficultv. We are happy with an ivy wreath; he too has a drinking 
therefore to be able to announce this” horn and holds a large vine branch. Sut 
month the acquisition of a magnificent rounding the two deities is a Dionysiac 


black-figured krater, or mixing bowl (figs. — procession starting with a satyr plaving the 


, 1, 2, 4, 5), one of the largest vases known,' — flutes, followed by other satvrs and mat 


approximating in size the famous Frangois — nads, dancing, carrying wine skins, drink- 


vase in Florence.* But instead of having ing horns, and clusters of grapes, trailing 
like the Francois vase, several rows of small large branches of vine and ivy, and holding 
figures, our new vase has—besides a string out writhing snakes 

of animals and two Medusa-heads on the It is a pleasure to study each figure and 








FIGS. ¥, 2 KRATER ATTRIBUTED TO LYDOS. AB r 550-540 B 
| 
i 
rim—onlyv one frieze, with twenty-nine to see how within t frameworl 
figures, about nine inches high. More than temporary conventions the art 
ri ] o * 1 hy ’ ‘ " > iy a ; ; 
most Greek vases, therefore, 1t can o1Ve US WVened Als picture According to the cur 
an impression of a painting on a large scale rent practice he has flattened out his figure 
[he subject 1s the return of Hephaistos to ind drawn the different parts of the bod 
Olympos after he has been made drunk by in pure profile or in full front with 
Dionvsos ‘e 90d of wine. ( one srl S tempt at foreshortening nus the w 
vo l n n I ] CCMpt dal I I niny 
and the legs are regularly in profile, the head 
,> 1 >> in ec ty 50 cm \ ] ‘ { { t 
H. 22 to 22 %46 In 9 | ’ Ss most] n profile (onl wice full-fron 
in 1 re handles 2 l OO. 3 n . 
liam. of mouth 22 7% to 23 4.6 in. (58.1 to 58.6 views are attempted), the breast is either 
i i ] ; sf ’ ’ rr rry) 
em greatest circum. of body 760 In 1.o3 m full ront or in prol le nd ( rms af 
he vase was broken in many pieces and has beet profile with o« onalh ll-front han 
put together with only a few pieces restored. It In this strictly two-dimensional scheme thi 
was also broken In antiquity and repaired, for 
ot nt r t } nao \ t 
there are remains of ancient rivets. The vase is SOUCOUTS OF CvVery Per 
shown this month in the Room of Recent Acces Compar [ Hepl { n ft hr 
sions se (Furtwangler and | 1. 
[he dimensions of the Francois are: | Vasenmalerel, | l 2 oT 
including the tall neck) 26 in. (606 cm diam. of Dionysiac pr 
mouth 22 6 In 57 cm greatest circum. Ol ments ~ nis ] 
DoOUdY 7144 11 1.51 m t S 
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] 
rell aril ng iron \\ 
dered b his companion 
eized a sat r DV Nis tail 


hopping stealthilv along. 1] 


Hephaistos riding on the mi 


produced in a drawing (fig 


show better than photograp 


t 
et spirited execution and t 


of the design. Clearly the art 


First let us place the paint 
calls Ihe foldless peplos 


maenads points to a date b 


about which time the soft lor 


he 


1 


St 


fine balance 


Was one oO} 
possible 1¢ 


ng chronolog 
Worn 1)\ LN¢ 


elore 530 B.C 


adopted as the regular dgress 
By | |. Longley lhe wh 
the wom nd tk red o I 
} | ; 
nicl | \ ppeare 
P ctinrasl } lr , 
' ; ; ; 
( r Zi es 


chiton was 


Phe doubk 


) 


CENE FRO \ 

( , Snou 
ad mMaenad | 
nother satvt 
he group witt 

ile s Nere Ti 

5)* which wil 
hs the careful 


7 old ¢ he mantles of Dionvsos an 
e oon he renderings Ne bt Ncols 
, } - ] 
Vase, dated ab 5600 B.C. Uur krater must 
nerelore have been produced in the third 
rter of the sixth centurv, the period of 
the full maturity of the black-figured stvle 
belore the advent of red figure. That is the 
me of Exekias and the Amasis painter. A 
conch s “apith a a 4 } 
omparison with their works will show 
hat our folds, being still of a tentative 
ture, must itedate the more advanced 
renderings on 11¢ iter xe S Vast ind 
EF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
sO We arrive at the decade 550 to 540 as the 
probable period tor our kratet 


Qur picture Dears a certa 


) resemblance 


o works by the Amasis painter; 1t reminds 


D 


S 


r 


} 
{ 
| 


for instance, of his picture of the wine 


ress on the amphora in Wiurzburg® and the 


Dionvsiac scene on the amphora in Berlin 


the hand which painted the large 


scene on our krater is not that of the 


\masis painter. In spite of a superficial 


HKeENeSS 


there are marked differences. The 


t of our scene 1s more lhvely, more 


spontaneous than that of the paintings on 


\masis pots And the tvpes of the 
t Vase t p. 28 ‘ th, ( 
sche Vas ) 34 
Karo. |e f Hye Studies XTX 
\ | s A 

\ 
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how importan ( I he maenads, and Dionysos are similar in type; 
\masis painter regularly draws | EVI and there are identical renderings of the 
hyphall he restricts § pplin to the forms mentioned except that sometimes 
odies, leaving the es smooth, his the loop at the knee becomes two straight 
maenads wear elaborate chitons without lines). ]. D. Beazley’ has placed the British 
kins, his Dionvsos regularly holds a cup o Museum vase as “‘near to the Amasis 
e kantharos shape. Our satyrs, on the painter’ and has associated with it another 
ther hand, are not ithyvphallic, the stip work, an amphora in the Cabinet des mé- 
pling extends to the faces, the maenads — dailles,!° which again shows similar forms 
wear simple chitons with skins, and Dion Our krater is clearly a third work by the 
sos holds the drinking horn. Furthermor same painter 





he rendering of individuai forms—which 
s perhaps the surest, because most int 
mate, clue for the differentiation of individ- 
ial artists—1is different on our krater fron 
that on works by the Amasis painter. In the 
rendering of the knee or instan 
\masis painter regularly draws a curving 
ne and a short arc; but in our picture the 
<nee 1s indicated | lon renerally svm 
metrical loop and raigl only shehtl 
curving line below, and this rendering ox 
rs not once or twice but in everv case 
hen on the upper thigh appear two shor 
concentric arcs, ¢ lentl oO Indi | 
projection ol the thigh bone The \masis 
painter either omits these rcs or draws 
only one. Again, the ears of our maenads 
and of Dionvsos all have the antitrag 
stronely marked above a rounded lobs 
Ihe Amasis ear 1s similar but has a less 


pronounced ant 


The same stylistic analysis which make 
t possible to differentiate betwee Nn OUT Pk 
ture and the works of the Amasis painter 
enables us to go a step further. The charac 
teristics Which we have noted in our paint 
ing occur on another vase described by G 
Karo in his publication of it as ‘‘one of the 


] +, 
lac K-112u 


most 


vases of the British Museum.’’® On one side 
of this vase are painted Dionysos, four 
satyrs, and a maenad (fig. 3) so similar to 


ours that they could forthwith join our pro- 


cession and form a of it. The 


part 


lively touches as 1n our scene are introduced 





one of the satyrs, for instance, 1s repre- 
sented trying to catch a hare); the satyrs 

§ Journa Studi LEX (1800 
pp. 141 t ramphora b 148). Karo 
ticed that 1t was close tvle » th \m S 
painter but not by him since the pes of the 
satyrs and maenads wer rer 


But we can go further in our reconstruc- 
method of 
le method 
Giovanni Morell 


ussance paintings and more recently 


tion. Proceeding by the sa 


me 


comparing individual forms—t} 
apple 


In Ret 
| 


1 so successfully by 


val 
) 
I< 


D\ OSs 
5 


D. Beazley in Greek vase paintin 
her startling discovery 
have enumerated 


bowl (d with 


we 
All the 


Occur On a 


come anol 


upon 


renderings 


we 


lragmentar\ einos 


three superimposed fnezes, found on the 
\kropolis in Athens (fig. 6). Knees, ears 
arcs on thigh are identical with ours, and in 
iddition we note a multitude of other simi- 
larities Thus the profile breast with its 


large red ring for the nipple, 


the long thi 


deep curve a 


the cl pen hands n 
lower bounding lines 
all dt 


strikingly similartothat 


noses, profile clavicles 


of heels and t are awn in a manner 


ORS 


Ol our picture 


same 1s true of the horses (note the heart- 
shaped nostril, the two teeth on each jaw, the 


hoot an 
the 


op 


nn both 


shaded lines ¢ 


panthers (note frontal he: 


h the two arcs at thet lurthermore 


the pictures of the bowl have the gay, spon- 
taneous spirit and the large style which 


kr show the 


al, 


mountain- 


characterize our krater; and they 


same tendency toward the unusu 


‘representation Of a 
side. Surely the krater and the deinos were 


painted by the Even if we grant 
I 


| 


Same man 


hat some of the forms could be drawn in 
dentical manner by two contemporary 
Black-I Ire, p. 30 
No. 200; De Ri r, Ca y | l 
4 
For f{ I ) ) | y §s 
B. Graef and | Lar ol Die antiken Vasen 
on der \kropolis zu Athen, vo | pp 60 ft no 
OT, PIS. 33-35 
Gr 1 Lang Ae) m the 
t ap} 10 I ( f rf I se 1S 
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nt 
he painter such a long list of resemblances which we have associated with our kratet 
eS can proceed only trom the same hand I_vdos thus emerges as a highly individual 
ht The importance of this association be- artist, a man of a lively and unusual tem 
sh comes clear when we remember that the perament, comparable in importance to 
1S bow! in Athens has the signature of its  Exekias and the Amasis painter. His name 
er painter: (exote)cev 4 \usoci €. page(ev), “SO ‘the Lydian,” suggests that he was ol 
e- and-so made it, Lydos painted it." The Eastern origin, perhaps a slave from hi 
1S name occurs only on one other work'®—a conquered land or a refugee artist befor 
he ‘ 
be , 
ot 
d 
Ili 
\ 
d 
h 
1e 
S 
n 
i- 
LS 
p 
n 
~~ 
. 
ie 
[- 
ie 
FIG. O FRAGMENTS Ot A VASI IN ATHEN IGNED BY LYDO 

Is 
fragment of a vase the disaster, for the fall of Kroisos hap 
\- in the Louvre, and — pened just at this period (540 or 541 B.« 
h on the strength of | At all events Lydos was evidently on 
e stvlistic and tech of the numerous Easterners who n 
- nical resemblances grated to Athens during the rule of Pets 
4 an amphora in_ tratos, became thoroughly acclimated to 
e Berlin (no. 1085) has been associated with — their Attic environment, but by their differ 
t this painter That is all that so far has ent outlook helped to change the directior 
n been known of Lydos. Now, as a resultof of Athenian art. Giseta M. A. RICHTER 
\ our Investigation, we can attribute to him Graef and Langlotz. op. cit.. p. 70: Pfuhl 

not only our krater, as his most important  Malerei und Zeichnung, vol. |, p. 271, vol. III 
| extant work, but also the two other vases lg. 241 eS NO 

my opinion the rl 1 

\t first doubt existed as to whether the \fter this arti n press | 

name was that of the painter or the potter; but 1). Beazley tl ! ed 5 ! 
n the appearance of the fragment in the Louvre vorks to the painter of tl on iP 
) see below) settled the question (Nachod tin ises Mentioned above. S he pts m\ 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, under Ly ribution to Ly crate Li 
dos, COL. 2200 nd Paris vases tt st of works r 
: th the verb eg see Pottier, Lydos will tl Mr. B 

\ ntiques ol. ITT, p. 725 nd Appendix, publish his hi rthcon vork 

x X r } 2 w 
79 
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Expedition tor 1930-19031 


lrustec eld Feb - 102 h; , s pul hed S on Il of this issue 

lowing members of the outgoing Clas ) e BULI s of par ilar interest 

1932 were reelected t Class 030 S on marked the COMPIEHOR 0 

ornelius N.. Bliss and George D. Pratt twenty-five vears of meinuoUs Wor oy 
The following officers and committe Expedition. [The supplement con a ns 7 

were elected for the year ending Februar MS ms Femple of 1 

rm 1033 hep Herber | \\ Hoc 1} 
1hj4 ° 
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ak CTOs Ol Gieor EF. Bake ! .) tf tigures spirited, the 
seum has recently acquired ! Hl of animatio \t o I 
po di Vion e porcel hal ron | prope O Sir lohr \ i Bar 
50 to 1701 prin minister Nap tate Sob. |t 
Capo di Mont ICLOr | SOO ppeare I Chr 1) 





\I I CA DI MONTY ELAIN ( FEE I Cl H 
BIECI | COLORED RELII I 50 Un 
| 13 ( rles IIl, K ly 
A SI 1 | yal OO} ( | 
1undel Ss Is S I ( 
ne Span thron n ivcoQ Cl 1S ( l | |) Me ) 
work | 1. Subs \\ e Me 
tL Was resumed and co! ( \\ \A 
when ( ctorv was ppor n I 
old models were removed | shed Of I 1) \ 


nasquerading S| p Vionts \\ eun \ \y ( 
n | Vi tended t ‘ red | mu 
S MOUS Wal ( 1) ( } | 
de ol ne pal ( \ | W I | rl 1) ( s 
large ( les ) Nnere eXIs ( ( 14 | P| > | I = 
cl CW eXampies eal ivr. Sain wil] 
Monte. The Metropolitan Mus I \ \ \ Siber 
reto be congratulate r the \ 
sition of roup ols | 





TIN OF THE MI 


BULLETIN, January through December 
41 1OW Te 1 and po request d 
Iress 1 to the secretalr Opies Will iy 


led 1 rib he }, ] nt , 
Wd tO SUDSCTIDeErs WNO KEEP THeIr ISSU 


on file or have them bound. Copies of the 
Index have already been sent to the mem 
bers of the Corporation and to the instit 
ons and libraries on the Museum’s regular 
mailing lis 


APART. A 


shift in the program of the lectures given on 


VS Was necessitated by the fac 


account of ill health 


Saturda t that 


Rowl on 


Profe SSOT 


could not speak on February 13. Professor 
DeWald kindly consented to change the 
date of his lecture, announced for March 260 
to that da 

On March 26 the lecturer will be Profes 


Viusées 
li who needs no 
he Members of the Mu 
in Eng 
n Artinthe Museums of the 
illustrated by 
Lecture 


+ ; | 
Director of the 


sor Jean Capart 


Rovaux du Cingquantenaire 
introduction to 1 
seum. Professor Capart will speak 
lish, on Egyptia 
United States. The lecture 
given in the 


\ll dare 


lantern slides 
Hall at four o'clock welcome 
GEORGE WASHINGTON BY Houpbon. A 
feature of the Museum’s Washington Bi- 
centennial Exhibition, although not dis- 
the 


\ssembl\ 


plaved with other portraits in the 


\lexandria 
figure of Washington which stan 


is the bronze 


Room, 

is agains! 
gray back drop between two central pillars 
facing the main entrance. The 
Washington on the cover of the BULLETIN 

detail t which 1s 

replica of the marble figure by Jean Antoine 
Houdon in the Virginia State Capitol at 
Houdon America in 
to make a likeness of Wash- 


, , p 
Dust Of 


from 


is a 


Richmond came to 
1785 especially 
ington, on acommission arranged by Jeffer- 
son and Franklin at the behest of the State 
Legislature. In 1851 six replicas were made 
William Jay Hubard, 
State of Vir 
One of these was in 1884 presented to 
New York as a eift 
pupils of the public schools, and in 


the City to the Museum as a 


his statue by 


from 


with the permission of the 
einia 
the City of from the 
1QOS 
Intrusted it 


permanent loan 


ioe ae 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OTF 


ARI 


\t the meeting of the Board 
February 15 


HE STAFI 
Ol | rustees 
\mbros« 
of the Museum’s Expedition in Egypt. Since 


held on 1032 


lansing was appointed Director 


| 


1911, When he joined the Expedition, Mr 
lansing has been actively engaged in the 
work of the Department of Egyptian Art 
both in the field and at the Museum. The 
Seasons trom 1911 to 1914, 1915 tO 1920 
1923 tO 1925, and 1931 tO 1932 Were spent 


in New 


in Egypt and the intervening time 
York. For f 
he was in charge of the Expedition; and for 


1929 to 1931, he acted as 


Irom. 1915 to 1919 


Our Seasons 
two seasons, trom 
head of the Department, having been made 
curator In 1922 and _ associate 
19260. Mr. Lansing 


to the 


assistant 


has con 


curator 1n 


tributed various articles BULLETIN 
and to the supplement of the BULLETIN and 


\n Exhibition of Copies of 


s the author of 
Eevptian Wall Paintings from 
Palaces of the XVIII and XIX 


1] } 
DLS 


Tombs and 
1) nasties 
Museum 


1Oo00-1200 B.«C pu DV the 


In 1930 
appointed 


New hall has been 


rtment of Decora 


Beaumont 
an Assistant in the Depa 
tive Arts as of 


eraduate of Harvard \.B 1930: 


February 1, 1932. He 1s a 
A.M 
us trom the Pennsvl- 


comes to 


1931) and 
vania Museum of Art, where he 
ploved as Lecturer 

\ CHINESE Lowestorr PUNCH Bow! 
Viuset 
valuable 
\merican 


f +} 
@) Live 


The anonymous fren 


whom we are indebted for many 


additions to the collections of 


in the American Wing a great punch bowl 
of the hard-paste Chinese porcelain made 
for the Western trade and popularly called 


Chinese Lowestoft. It 1s shown this month 


decorative arts has presented for display 


in the Room of Recent Accessions 

lhe bowl is of enormous size and ts nota 
ble for the quality of its decoration and tts 
bowls of the 


graceful shape. Unlike most 


bulbous in 


less 


tvpe, which are more or 


trom 


he 


shape, it flares out in a gentle curve 


Four figure groups appear on 1 


outside of the bowl 


the base 
ind a wide grapevine 
border decorates the rim. As Is suggested mn 
January, 1931, the 
the Nysaean Nymphs 


The gay 


Antiques tor 
represent 


Infant 


STOUPS 
probably I 
shep- 


Bacchu 
PACCTIUS 


with the 





$ 
| 





he 
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herdess painted in the bottom of the bowl 
has slippers of unmistakably Chinese stvle 
and all of the figures have a delightfully 
Chinese cast of countenance. The quality 
and rich coloring of the enameling ts excel- 
lent, and so carefully did the Chinese artist 


follow the original prints that the tiny 
points of stippling and the lines of engrav- 
ing are faithfully indicated. 

According to tradition the bowl is the 
one described in George Champlin Mason's 
Reminiscences of Newport,! printed in 
1884, and indeed its dimensions and capac- 
ity exactly correspond to the published de- 
scription, from which we quote the follow- 


ing: “Mr. Wilham C 


Townsend has a 


PUBLICATION Note. Samuel F. B. Morse 
\merican Painter,! published in connection 
with the exhibitionof Morse’s paintings now 


. ¢ 


on view in the Museum, 1s a study of fat 
1 


more interest than the usual catalogue ol 
temporary exhibition, for it presents in 
brief compass an interesting account oO 
life in America in the early nineteenth cen 
tury as exemplified in the career of a man 
who was no less an artist of distinction be 
cause he was led by circumstance to devot 
himself to the inventions for which he 
famous rather than to the art which he con 
sidered to be his real profession \ valuablk 
feature of the book is the list of Mors 


paintings. Of the sixty-one paintings 1 





PUNCH BOWL OF SO-CALLED CHINESE LOWESTOFT WITH 


MYTHOLOGICAI 


punch-bowl, which for many vears 


did service in Townsend’s Coffee House 
It is twenty-two inches in diameter 
and nine inches high, and holds eight gal- 
lons. The decorations consist of the usual 
combinations of gold and blue enamel, with 
Stars set in the border—the stvle so often 
adopted when filling foreign orders. On the 
sides there are large medallions, figure sub- 
jects, so very European that at first sight 
one ts inclined to question their origin 2 
Local tradition is often far from being his- 
torical truth, but the fact that this bowl 
answers so closely to the description of one 
known and used in the famous old inn makes 
its acquisition for the collections in the 
\merican Wing of unusual interest 


I 


IGURE GROUPS 


cluded in the present exhibition al 


three are illustrated 

THE Two SpeciaLt EXHIBITION I he 
Washington 
tion of portraits In various media was inau 
gurated in the Assembly Room from Ale» 
andria in the American Wing on Mond 

February 15, with a special view for Mem 


George Bicentennial Exhib 


bers. This exhibition, open to the publi 
from Tuesday, February 16, through Sun 
day, November 
presence ol Mavor James | Walker, who 


27, was honored by tl 


following the meeting of the Board of Trus 


Samt F. B. Mor er P 
» iv OU is1one DV a I nib tH 
February 16 through M I 
Harrv B. Wel N Yor 2 
yD sO us t | | I ‘ 
t “2? ( 
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q 
\ \ ) Cl Cr. rl | Cs é e Deen tested 
I eM he P sof the objects we use d by d 
\ m Sloane Co 1 1 lress rniture, hangings, wall and 
Dire Her EW O erings, s 1 ceramics the 1 
na re Ired 1 Mi rial sed in the demonstrations being gath 
er ted wer racted t red from the store nd from the collec- 
mel 11 raits Wasl Ol the Museum. An executive of one of 
Vy Gilbert ol 1 1 Drotner our largest stores recently stated that mor 
1 ( “ ( i ( I I MUS members of his stall had 
ints O patriot in earlier Ife tended these courses 
Ci Ilviw Washingt Phis month the Museum, in cooperation 
nt | Exhibit the one-hundredt! with The Fashion Group, inaugurated a tur 
rsary of Samuel F. B. Mors CONCEI el levelopment ft this service The 
no rt telegraphic communk hion Group is a non-commercial organi 
tion W elebrated in Gallery D © with an tion formed for the purpose of advancing 
x| mn entors portraits he standards of taste fashion commerce 
can nd historical pieces. Alargenumber — of dignifving e position of the women 
I | WET re 1 t WHOS yusiNess Ss to iterpret and pro 
no Juals and institutions Ul } mote these standards, and 0} ling schools 
Phe Metroy Museum of Art honor t! id colleges in developin e pract | 
memory of this extraordin ril ( rtis Nicatior LOO Last mone ung 
who no nl ounded National people 
\cademy of Des but als ed lrus 
tee and Vice-President of the Metropolitan 
Museut 8 872. The M r visited 
| te show er the Washington 
Exhit son me In exan 
ng the portrait s eminent predecessor 
De W J ) 1 hers prominen 
the history of tl tv. Abe 730 members 
wonders \ oblivion had so nearl 
scended . Samuel F. B. Morse the 
rvis ( | ( 
lH \\ I MA LHI | HION (ak 
In a recent address William Sloane Coft 
Lie President Ol the Vii St | Spe ne « 
portunities tor impr ng the taste of the 
publi stressed the importal ft the rol 
pl ed dD Lhnos Who selec for the stores 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1930-1931 


Ta past season saw completed twenty- 
five vears of continuous work by the Metro- 
politan Museum’s Egyptian Expedition, 
and it seems appropriate to sum up Its ac- 
complishments. 

When Albert M. Lythgoe accepted the 
post of Curator ol the Department ol 
Egyptian Art in October, 1906, the conduct 
of excavations in Egypt was the most essen- 
tial part of his program for building up a 
well-rounded collection in the Museum 
Immediately after his appointment he had 
broken ground in the royal cemetery of the 
early Twelfth Dynasty pyramids at Lisht, 
with the late Arthur C. Mace and myself as 
Since then the work has con- 
tinued without interruption. Its major 
operations have been at the pyramids of 
\men-em-hét | and Se’n-Wosret | at Lisht 
and the temples of Mentu-hotpe and Hat- 
shepsttt and the palace of Amen-hotpe II 
at Thebes, but incidental to the work on 
them there has been the discovery of such 
important tombs as that of Senebtisi at 
Lisht, those of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty under Hat-shepsit’s valley tem- 
ple, and those of Sen-Mit, Queen Meryet- 
Amin, and the Twenty-first Dynasty 
princesses at Deir el Bahri. Belonging to the 
later periods of Egyptian history have been 
the tomb of Pebes near Deir el Bahri and 
the temple of Hibis in Khargeh Oasis. Im- 
work has also been done on the 


assistants. 


portant 
early Christian necropolis of El Bagawat in 
Khargeh, the monastery of Epiphanius at 
Chebes, and the monasteries of the Wady ‘n 
Natrin. 

Meanwhile, it was one of the cardinal 
points in Mr. Lythgoe’s program that a sur- 
vey should be made of the decorated tombs 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynas- 
ties at Thebes, and in 1907 Norman de 
Garis Davies joined the Expedition for this 
purpose. Except for an interruption during 
the War, this survey has proceeded, and the 
Museum's collections have been enriched 


by an incomparable series of facsimiles of 
Egyptian mural decorations which, from 
their very nature, can never be obtained tn 
the original 

Work on many of the Expedition’s prob 
lems has been concluded—for example, the 
present report marks the probable ending 
of the excavations at the temples of Deir 
el Bahri. Much of the work has been pub 
lished—particularly that done on the deco 
rated Theban Davies. Further 
volumes, one on the tomb of Queen Meryet- 
\miin and the second and third volumes of 
the series on the monasteries of the Wady’ n 


tombs b 


Natrin, are in press, and still others will be 
prepared as rapidly as the personnel of the 
Expedition can be given the opportunity 
I 
Meantime, the field work at Lisht has been 
resumed, and upon its conclusion excava 
tions will be taken up once more upon the still 


unfinished parts of the concession at Thebes 


In 1928 Mr. Lythgoe, feeling that he 
could no longer find the opportunity for the 
active direction of the work in the field, had 


me appointed Director of the Expedition 
In 1929, upon his becoming Curator Emer 


itus, | was appointed Cura 
partment of Egyptian Art in his stead but 
continued to direct the work in Egypt dur 
ing the following two seasons. Now, upon 
assuming the responsibilities of Director ot 
the Museum, | in turn must relinquish the 
direction of the | xpedition to my colleagut 
\mbrose Lansing 

Mr. Lansing joined the Expedition in 
1Oi1, first assisting me at the palace ot 
\men-hotpe II] and then Mr. Lythgoe in 
the removal of the tomb of Per-néb from 
Sakkadreh. He has worked at Lisht, both 
with Mr. Lythgoe and independently, in 
Khargeh Oasis, and on our concessions at 
Thebes. From 1915 to 1919 he was in sol 
charge in Egypt, during the absence of 
many of the Expedition, and in the Museum 
itself he has had equally important duties 

H. E. WINLOcK 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE ITEMPLI 


While we still have some studies to bs 


made and some plans to be drawn in the 


preal temple at Deir el Bahn, there does 


seem to be much likelihood that any 


appreciable area 


nol 


of the temple remains t 


el dus asons We 


gh part 
have worked there, and each year this worl 
has figured largely in these reports as we 
have piece together the ten ple S Nistor 
bit by bit 
In the latter part of January, 1470 B. 

Queen Hat-shepsit died. A score of veat 
earlier she had become regent for the period 


of the minor 
I11, but before att 
the elderly queen had already 
full titles of a 


own right and for the 


itv of her little stepson, [hut 


most the boy had attained 
} 


MWS Majority 


usurped the sovereign in her 
remainder of her life 
an obscure 


time had kept the voung man in 


and impotent state as her 
lo Sen-Miat, her man of 
her confidant and accomplice 
intrusted the building of a templ 


junior co-rulet 
atfairs—and un- 
questionabl 

she had 
at Deir el Bahri which was intended as an 


eternal embodiment of her pretensions as 


ruler Ol | OV pt I he death ol Hat-shepsit 


and the lberation of Thut-mosé III had 
been the latter’s chance tor revenge Hat- 
shepsit’s name was immediately erased 


from the official records, and the order went 


obliteration of her portrait 
temple in 


forth lor the 

place and ever 

Egypt, and this destruction had been most 
h at Den el Bahri 
} 


1 
\ll representations OF the 


from every public 





painstakingly thorou 


queen s Tea 


and all occurrences of her name were erased 


trom the walls of the temple, and the statues 
and sphinxes with which it was embellished 


were overthrown, broken up, and dumped 


in contusion into the most convenient Qquar- 
ries and hollows alongside the avenue lead- 


ing up to the temple 


, ot 
reports of the Expedi- 


The burden of the 
tion for several vears past has been the dis- 


restoration of these statues 


COoOVer\ and 


Some had been buried by subsequent con 


MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS Al 


IHEBES 


structions in the neighborhood. Others had 


gradually become enveloped in the dust and 
rries and hollows by 
\ few had 


ned exposed on the surface beside the 


mud swept into the qua 


the winds and rains of centuries 
remal 


avenue until the nineteenth century, when 


the early 
sts, and it was from among them that a 


thev had been seen by archaeolo- 


few pieces had been taken to Berlin in 1845 
Phen 


} 
ne 


and a tragment to Holland in 18609 
closing vears ot the last century, t 
h id 


hiding place of most of the 


n the 
excavators of Deir el unknow- 
ly buried the 
statues deep under a dump of débris from 
fortune to 


Was Ou! 


unearth them 


Finally, it 
their existence and to 


the temple 
realize 
temple must have been 
two hundred stat 
ues and sphinxes—if we count in the hun 
avenue (fig 


by the 


dred or more sphinxes on the 


1). In the temple proper there were 


lowest estimate twenty-two sphinxes and 
ight free-standing statues and at 


twentyv-t 
least forty Osiride statues of limestone 
ad tound the 
greater part ol these pieces Ol 
and asa 


our task of 


sculpture practical matter we had 


started restoration by sorting 


the ditferent 
oranite fragments first and leaving those ot 


out materials, taking the 
sandstone and limestone until the last 
We found the 


shepsit 


the first Hat- 


pieces ol 
statues In 1923, and 


the ‘ 
been accumulating them, but the unearth- 


through succeeding sea 
ng and even the sorting of the fragments in 
the field has been perhaps the smallest part 
the Long, 


patient work has been required, and will be 


ot the task 


have brought us 
required for several vears to come, before 
the last of the statues and sphinxes brought 
to New York can be shown in the Museum's 
galleries 

Much has been done 


already however 


[his winter it has been possible to bring to- 
gether in the Fifth Egyptian Room nine ot 
the statues of Hlat-shepsit, and the results 
ff our work at Deir el Bahri are beginning 


truly 


to present a imposing aspect. Two 


s had 
st and 
ws by 
\ had 
le the 
when 
ieolo- 
hat a 
1O45 
Phen, 
. the 
now- 
f the 
from 
1 LO 
hem 

been 
Stal 


hun 


Ver 
to- 


ults 
ing 
Wo 
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PMPLES AT DEIR EL BAHRI AS THEY APPEARED IN THE TIME OI HAT-SHEPSUT 
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small kneeling statues, two seated statues 
and a standing statue have already been 
seen by the public; two more small kneeling 
statues have been prepared for exhibition 
The great additions to the collections, how- 
ever, have been two gigantic kneeling stat- 
ues (cover and figs. 2, 3), from the upper 
court of the temple, and we have placed 
them face to face much as the eight such 
statues once knelt in the upper court of the 
temple outside the sanctuary door 

If there 1s one museum problem which 


above all others 1s not solvable by rule or 


formula, it 1s that of restoration, and these 


statues have brought the problem up in its 
most acute lorm. 

In a very literal way they were elements 
in the architecture of the temple. All were a 
part of Sen-Mit’s original conception. Prob- 
ably none were to be regarded as tsolated 


works, with the possible exception of the 


marble statue which we believe may have 
stood in the queen’s chapel. The others were 
to be seen in series, flanking the doorways 
lining the sacred way, or forming the col- 
umns Conceived for such 


purposes 


ot the porches 
they were designed with a lofty 
serenitv. But shattered and mutilated as 
they are, and with pieces missing, thet 
serenity is uncomfortably disturbed. On the 
other hand, their very simplicity has lent 
itself readily to restoration. A templet made 
on one shoulder and reversed supplied the 
shoulder missing on the other side. A cast of 
a detail from one statue could be fitted to 
another with hardly an alteration. Fortu- 
nately, the features were intact on all ex- 
cept the large seated granite statue, and 
even of this last the outlines were sufficient! 
preserved to make it possible to model the 
missing parts with little or no uncertainty 
Restoration was absolutely necessary in 
the building up of the fragments, but so 
long as these restorations remained visible 
the simple austere masses were confused 
and disfigured, and we ended by painting 
the restored parts until they blended 1n with 
the original. Now, at first glance, one sees 
S as they were set up in the tem- 


With a little 


attention one will discover the restorations, 


the stat 


I¢ 
ple in Hat-shepsit’s dav. 


but lest there be any doubt, and to make 


clear, photographs with 


EXPEDITION 


19 30-1931 
all the new parts shown in white (fig. 4 
have been placed in the gallery 

fo return now from museum to field 
work. With the granite fragments out of the 
way, our first job in Deir el Bahri during the 
past season was to sort over those of sand 
Already we had identified several 
fragments of a life-size sandstone statuc 


stone 
which we had assumed to represent a god 
dess suckling Hat-shepsit.' As luck would 
have it, we found very little more than tn 
our preliminary sorting, but among the few 
new pieces which turned up there were some 
which gave us a word or two more of the in 
scription, and the statue turned out to b 
notola goddess but of Hat-she psut's vel 
nortal nurse 
It is too bad, really 

monument should remain such a wreck 
6).2 The face of the nurse 1s gone irretrie’ 


that so unexpected a 


ably . and oOo} her body there is dul the merest 
holding on her knet 
Perhaps this queer 


suggestion. She sat 
miniature adult king 
perversion of reality 1s not so much a naive 
representation Of inlancy as a way Of avoid 
ing the portrayal of majesty as a helpless 
baby, a conclusion which 1s made all the 


an tlogical 


miniature 


more likely by the presence of 


ler the 


pedestal suspended 1 


king’s feet, with the nine bows of Egvp 


hereditary enemies under the soles of his 
sandals and the emblem of united Egypt in 
front 

But it 1s not alwavs the most str 


monuments that have the most curious tales 
connected with them. It seems that there 
has long been a flake of limestone in the 
\mbras Collection in Vienna Haves first 
called my attention to it—on which 

ancient scribe had jotted down an inscr 

tion in vertical columns. ¢ 
scription with one on the statue, | 


omparing tals in 


little doubt that the ostracon g1 
liminary draft for the statue inscription 


drawn up by the scribe who was directing 
the sculptor. On the statue the inscription 
and it o1ves US 4a CUTIOUS Teel 


is Incomplete 


ing to find ourselves filling in the gaps from 
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the original rough draft after a lapse of 


thirty-five hundred vears 
Doing so we read May the 


Ma‘-ka-R@ (Hat-shepsit) and Osiris, First 


King 





FIG. O FRAGMENTS OF A STATUE OF 


HAT-SHEPSUT ON THE LAP OF HER NURSI 


ot the Westerners, [the Great God] Lord of 


Abydos, be gracious and give a mortuary 
offering lol cakes and beer, beet and fowl, 


‘Words supplied from the Vienna ostracon 
are in square brackets. Apparently the only dif 
ference between the two inscriptions 1s the addi- 
tion of the phrase “‘sweet breath of the north 
wind” to the statue to fill up an unexpectedly 


" " 
iong column 


and thousands of everything] good and 
pure, and the sweet breath of the north 
wind to the spirit of [the Chief Nurse who 
suckled the Mistress of the Two Lands, 
Sit-Ré, called Yen, justified].”” On the 
other side of the statue another inscription 
states that this statue was “‘made as a favor 
by King Ma‘-ka-Ré@ (Hat-shepsit), given 
life, for the Chief Nurse who suckled [the 
Mistress of the Two Lands, etc.].”’ 

Where the statue of Sit-Ré‘’, the nurse, 
stood in the temple is a problem. It might 
have been appropriately set up in the chapel 
of the goddess Hat-Hor, the divine nurse of 
the kings, or 1t may have found a place in 
the pore h dedicated to the divine birth of 
Hat-shepsit. In any case Sit-Ré must be 
classed with those favorites of the queen of 
whom the foremost was Sen-Mit, her archi- 
tect and above all the chief of her palace 
camarilla 

Of fragments of sandstone sphinxes (fig 
5) we had accumulated literally several 
tons. There were gaily painted bits of head- 
dresses, there were big sections of mutilated 
vellow faces with brilliant blue beards and 
mouths once serenely smiling, there were 
large slices of the sides of lion bodies, and 
there were pieces of white bases with incised 
vellow decorations. Some had come trom 
the clearing of the quarry north of the 
avenue between 1920 and 1929. Other frag- 
ments had been found in the hollow south 
of the quarry in 1922~—1923, and one pair of 
forepaws had been found by Lansing south 
of the avenue and at least five hundred 
meters east of the temple in 1918-1919. We 
should count, too, a head and a leg taken to 
Serlin by, Lepsius in 1845, without question 
from among those seen in the quarry by 
Wilkinson in 1827 

And vet, although these different sources 
gave US parts Of al least eighteen heads, sec- 
tions of more than ten chests with their in- 
scriptions and of as many forelegs, and 
quantities of parts of bodies and bases, the 
sandstone sphinxes must go down among 
We could not come 
anywhere near completing a single one. In 


our disappointments 


the case of the granite statues and sphinxes 
we had had a great deal more than half otf 
all the bits that made up our jigsaw puzzles 
Here, of all the pieces into which the sand- 
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stone sphinxes had been broken, we had 


but the most meager fraction. Numerous as 


our fragments were, they had to represent 
about one hundred and twenty sphinxes, 
and it is hardly surprising that none of the 
figures were anywhere near complete. 
When, just over a hundred vears ago, Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson made his map of Thebes 


EXPEDITION 1930-1931 
be identified with reasonable accuracy a 
century ago, and we may take Wilkinson’s 


map as very good evidence of what could 
then be seen. 

\pparently the avenue from the gate of 
Deir el Bahri, eastward for five hundred 
and fifty meters to a second gate, now de- 
stroved, was lined on either side with sphinx 





FIG. 7. ( 


PPER 


PART O} 
the desert surface had scarcely been altered 
by man since the days of antiquity. The 
last thirtv vears, however, have seen a great 
change. The road to Deir el Bahri has been 
ground by countless carriage wheels, and 
more recently more 
rapid wear of automobiles on its unpaved 


has undergone the 
surface and the digging of the road gangs 
But today n 
lv see that there were sphinx bases 
the avenue, and photographs taken 
twenty years ago show them a little more 
distinctly. Without much doubt they could 


along its sides. even one ca 


Vague 
along 


\ 


LARGE OSIRIDE STATUTE 
[hat 
he 


templ 


bases at intervals of about ten meters 
would make over a hundred sphinxes on t 
arrived at the 


avenue before one 


from the court itself the sphinx bases 


I hut 
stood probablh al 


court 
were entirely removed in the days of 
mosé II], but here they 


no greater intervals tl on the avent 


1dn It 
Hence, as the distance between the gate and 
the papyrus pools at the foot of the first 
stairway was eighty meters, there must 


have been altogether, on the avenue and tin 
the court, hundred and twent\ 
sandstone sphinxes, and of all these we had 


t 


at least a 
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found fragments of scarcely a score 

\s to the fate of the vast quantity o 
missing pieces, We Can make some guesses 
lo begin with, the quarry on the north side 
of the avenue and the hollow on the south 
just outside the court, were the natural 
places for the wrecking gangs to throw the 


fragments from the temple. We could as 





FIG. 5. HEAD OF AN OSIRIDE STATUE FROM 
A NICHE IN THE UPPER COURT OF THI 


TEMPLI PARTIALLY RESTORED 


sume, then, that most of the fragments ot 
sandstone sphinxes which we had found 
with the temple statues in those two holes 
came from the court. [This assumption be- 
came a practical certainty when we were 
able to fit uraei from the court on many ot 
these heads. However, only a very few ot 
the sphinxes from the avenue could have 
been conveniently rolled into these hollows 
The natural place to have disposed of them 
would have been further down, to the east, 
In an area subsequently filled in by Thut- 


mosé I11,° and it was in digging in this fill 
that Lansing found a well-preserved pair of 
sphinx paws in 1918-1919. Deep under the 
\sasif, then, probably lhe most of the 
avenue sphinxes, where thev were buried 
shortly after their destruction. The sphinxes 
from the courtvard, thrown as they had 
been into the quarry, were less fortunate. 
Their burial, left to nature, was slower, and 





FIG. QO. HEAD OF AN OSIRIDE STATUE 
FROM A NICHE IN THE UPPER COURT 
OF THE TEMPLE. CAIRO MUSEUM 


the exposed fragments were a handy source 
for anv one looking for sandstone 1n anti- 
quity. Even as late as Graeco-Roman times 
we know that there were masons at work on 
them, cutting drums of columns from the 
larger pieces 

However little there may have been for 
museum collections from our work on the 
sphinxes, there has resulted a fuller concep- 
tion of the temple plan 

See below under the discussion of the tempk 


of Mentu-hotpe 
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In the lower court there was space tor a 
least seven pairs lining the way from the 
e across to the papyrus pools at the foot 
Actually we discovered 
from their heads in the court 


ft the stairway 
thirteen urael 
or in the rubbish from it, and, as we have 
some of these fitted heads 


se the head 


Stated already, 
from the quarry. In every ca s to 
which they fitted wore either the rounded 
white khat or the long wig striped with green 
and red, and these we may be certain wert 
the two types of headdresses worn by the 
sphinxes within the temple inclosure. A few 


fragments of heads clothed in the nemes 





FIG. 11. HEADS OF OSIRIDE S1 
PARTIALLY 


the headdress of the kneeling statues—were 
found, and with them must be classed the 
head in Berlin. These, we believe, came 
from the avenue 

It was a gorgeous way up which the pro- 
cession of Amin passed. On either hand a 
long row of great sphinxes sat high upon 
bases three meters long and almost a meter 
wide, with a frieze of bound captives around 
each one. It was an endless pageant of the 
lion-bodied personification of the might of 
Pharaoh, stretched in superb strength over 
the subjugated cities of the world. In its 
brilliancy of color under the Egyptian skies, 
the long vista must have been a magnificent 
reiteration of a claim to almost superhuman 
power. And then suddenly we realize the 
This bearded, 


sham of it all. conquering 


hero was actually a woman, precariously 


a small court cama- 


held on the throne b 
ybably she had never seen a con- 


rilla. Pre 
quering army, 
self trampling under foot even 
the far distant and almost unknown north 


and vet she portrayed her- 
\ssvria in 


a boast which even the conqueror | hut- 
mosé II] was not justified in making 

Our labors on the limestone fragments 
repaid us better from a museum point of 
view and were equally interesting archae- 
ologically 

All the 
Hat-shepsdat in the guise of Osiris 


limestone statues represented 


[he tem- 





SANCTUARY 


ATUES FROM THI 


RESTORED 


ple of Deir el Bahri was both a shrine of 
\miin, god of Thebes, and the mortuary 
chapel for the service of the tomb olf the 
queen, and it was appropriate, therefore, 
that Hat-shepsit dead should be shown in 
the guise of Osiris, the ruler of the dead, 
with all the prominence possible. Scarcely 
any hint of the existence of such representa- 
tions of the queen had remained after her 
proscription by Thut-mosé III, and the 
discovery of their existence was among 
the most interesting results of our work 

We had been able to show how two colossal 
Osiride statues stood originally flanking the 
extreme ends of the lowest porches of the 


® Olmstead, History of Assyria, pp. 35-36 
BuLLeTIN, December, 1924, part II, p. 19 


December, 1928, section II1, pp. 20 fl 




















FIG. 12 THE NORTHERN END OF THE HILL OF SHEIKH ABD EL KURNEH 


THE TOMB OF SEN-MUT IS IN THE CENTER NEAR THI KYLINEI 
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FIG. 13. EXCAVATIONS BELOW THE TOMB OF SEN-MUT 








temple, each eight 


than twenty-six feet, high. We had 
monstrated how the topmost porch wa 
ictually one gigantic row of such statues 


five and a halt meters, or eighteen feel 


height, stretching right across the whole 
temple, gazing down upon the lower ter 
races and the valley below, and visible to 


he moment the 


the populace from t 
the Nile over by 


Karnak 





FIG. 14 SCARAB OF NEFRU-RI AND 


AN EYE-PAINT CONTAINER 


All these statues were integral parts ol 
the limestone masonry of the temple and 
as such had been built up in courses. In their 


destruction many of their component blocks 


had been shattered, and most had been 
dumped into the deepest parts of the 
quarry, where from time to time they had 
lain so bogged in pools of rain water that 


they had gradually rotted away. By chance 
one of the great statues of the lowest porches 
had been but little exposed to the damp, 


and that one we had been able to reérect in 
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place.’ But of those of the upper porches no 
single statue could be retrieved, and there- 
ore the few presentable pleces were divided 


uro and Metropolitan Muse- 
ums. Lo the former went two nearly perfect 


between the ¢ 


figured in these reports.’ To 
the Metropolitan Museum came two trag 
mentary heads and a pair of shoulders on 
third 
Same TOW 


which it was possible to mount a 
head trom a similar statue of the 


) parts ol still another series 
of limestone Osiride statues, Which had been 
three meters centimeters, or 
‘r than all the 


figs. &, 9 


thirty-five 
eleven feet, in herght—small 


others but still twice life size 


Some of these, we realized, must 


have stood tn tall niches still existing in the 


back of the uppermost peristvle court ol 


the temple.!® The statues were right 1n size 
icks of the niches one could see 


where they had been built in. Moreover, the 
blanks in the 


decoration, or rather the 


decoration, practically gave the silhouettes 


1 1 
ot the statues as they had once stood there 


However, a difficult unexpectedly arose 


when we came to take a census of our frag- 


ments this vear. While there were only ten 
viches, we found we had traces of more than 
ten statues, and many an hour was spent by 


all of us exploring every trace of column and 


wall for the position of another series of 


I 
tatues of which we had not sus 
: 
pec ted the existence 


season. \\ e 


were packing up and hastily finishing those 


things which we ought to have done earlier, 


{of ] ke 
ind it looked 


as though the puzzle of the 
Statues was to be one important question 
for which we were not going to find any sort 
Ol answer 


task 


for the mo- 
Wilkinson 


was copying the unpublished scenes on the 


Our most o Was 


pressin 


ment, in the sanctuary of Amtn 


walls, and there were some fallen stones to 
be replaced and a cupboard, masked behind 
a Ptolemak 
repaired 


be cleared and 
jobs M 


1920, section II, p. 13 


restoration 


For these last two Baraize 


BULLETIN, November 
BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, p. 47 
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of the Service des Antiquités had lent us a 
mason 

he sun 
May, and far enough around to the north to 
penetrate right into the sanctuary, and in 


rises early toward the first of 


order to see the mason’s work in the best 
possible hght | went up to the temple one 
morning before breakfast. It was a question 
of the stones fallen from the east 


and when | went into the cham- 


that dav 


end wall, 


usually black and gloomy, the sun was 


Der 


EXPEDITION 


1Q 30-1931 


the blanks of the decoration, and the whol 
itself, 


out of the four corners of the sanctuar\ 


problem solved Statues had been cut 


USI 


as they had been cut out of the niches 
\ hasty return to our storerooms cleared 


up all doubts. A new count established the 


fact that we had traces of exactly fourteen 
statues—ten for the niches and tour for the 
sanctuary. Miss Clark at this point re 


minded me that we had already noted how 


four of our statues differed from the others 





FIG. 15. FRAGMENTS OF THE QI 
flooding the whole west wall and the fallen 
stones from the east wall, which lay on the 
floor. In that light a curious fact was to be 
seen. From the four corners of the room 
something had been cut away 
were still rough, both those in place on the 


examined fallen 


The stones 


and the more easil\ 
stones. Then | recalled a curious feature on 
the two side walls which Wilkinson and | 
had on neither did the 
decorations go all the way into the corners 
Something had_ originally them 
Suddenly | remembered the niches outside 
In the peristvle with their traces of the cut 


Wwesl 


already noticed 


masked 


out statues and their statue silhouettes in 


AR 


IZITE SARCOPHAGI Fk SEN-M 
n having rose-pink faces, instead of red o1 
vellow, and in having been varnished. In 
the sanctuary pink w ised for tle n 
and varnish had been apphed over Ihe 
sanctuary walls showed the tl ness ¢ 
Stone courses Of the mi I U¢ 
two of our heads had course line t exa 
the proper plac | I] Wilkinsor 
sembling all the d on the statue lrew 
reconstructions of two of them and, appl 
ing them to his reconstruction of the we 
wall of the sanctuar showed how 
pletel the Worl ld fi I al 1ecol 
11 1O 

I hus Was el el 1 add 
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FIG. 10, CLEARING BEHIND THE LOWER PORCHES OF THI 





TEMPLE DURING THEIR REBUILDING 
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FIG. 17. DIGGING THE GREAT TRENCH ACROSS THE MIDDLE TERRACE 
ALONG MENTU-HOTPE’S WALL 








FIG. 18. MENTU-HOTPE S WALL UNDER THE TEMPLE OF HAT-SHEPSUI 





FIG. 19. STONES FROM THE PUNT COLONNADE WITH FALLEN BLOCKS I 
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knowledge of Sen-Miat’s concept for the other statues in the temple. The face 1s 
temple of Deir el Bahn. He was providing a —s rather long and narrow, particularly the 


resting place for the sacred bark of Amin 


during the annual visit of the god at the 


time of the a estival of the Valley I he 
main sanctuary chamber was a long and 
lofty room with a stand for the bark in the 


nose. It is a very different conception trom 
the with round 
chins, and high-bridged noses, and the rea- 
The sanc- 
the 


faces, receding 


portraits 


son, | believe, lies in their date 


tuary was probably the first part of 





FIG, 20. FRAGMENTS OF A NEWEL POST 


center, and on either wall there was por- 
trayed the ritual which Hat-shepstt was to 
perform for the god on his visit. The offer- 
ings made, the sanctuary was locked and 
the bark was left within, guarded by these 
four great serene figures wearing the crowns 
of the North and of the South—Hat-shep- 
sut as Osiris. 

One interesting point arises regarding the 
The best pre- 
from the 


portraiture of these heads 


served (fig. 11) differ markedly 


OF} 


20 


THE UPPER STAIRWAY OF THE TEMPLI 


structure to be finished, and these statues 
may well have been carved by an older 
sculptor, who still adhered to the traditions 


dl 


of the reigns of Hat-shepsiit’s predecessors 

Meantime, while the sorting of statues 
on, Our excavations were in 
progress. For our principal work we had 


Was 


going 


decided to clear the end of the hill of 
Sheikh ‘Abd el Kurneh which made the 
southern side of the Deir el Bahri bav of 


cliffs (fig. 12). As the area had never been 
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seriously dug, its excavation would round 
out and complete our work in this part of 
the necropolis, but mainly our choice was 
due to the fact that near the top ol the 
hill was a tomb of Sen-Miat 

In the season of 1926-1927 we had dis- 
covered the tomb which Sen-Mi@t had been 
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Sen-Mit’s was already known on Sheikh 
‘Abd el Kurneh. When all of the available 
facts were marshaled it seemed 
the hillside tomb must 
been the first which 


together, 
obvious that have 
Sen-Mit planned for 
himself and that the temple tomb was an 


afterthought Before we could savy that 
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FIG, 21 RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BAI SIRADE OF Ht Lt All 
preparing for himself at the time of his — had finished with Hat-shepsat’s archit 
death."| Being architect of Hat-shepsit’s however, we telt that we had to make 
temple, he had been able to appropriate a — thorough an exploration of his first tor 
site just outside the temple inclosure, and we had ot his second 
by quarrving a long gallery through the Circumstances prevented our compl 
rock, he had contrived to place his burial this exploration during the past season 
crypt underneath the sacred precincts. Our — we shall see, but we made a serious be 
discovery had been a remarkable one, and — ning. By the middle of December we had 
all the more surprising because a tomb of | large gang of men workin mong thr 
BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, pp fissured crags and the vast chip heay 
34 ff the hillside (fig. 13 1 | tombd w to | 
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of the largest 
formida- 


has one 


il 
chapels in the necropolis 


been enormous 
and a 
ble mound of quarry chip lay in front of it 


Davies had already reported having seen 
near by tragments of a quartzite sarcopha- 
eus with Sen-Miat’s name on it,’ and out 


other pieces 


Ee ventu- 


men began gathering up dail 
fig 
ally we traced these fragments to the back 


from in front of the tomb 15 
corridor of the chapel, and there 1s no doubt 
that it was here that the sarcophagus had 


been broken up. The chapel had been com- 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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stonecutters were still quarrying out the 
tomb. Probably they were relations of some 
of the workmen or lived on some of Sen- 
Mit’s farms. In any case they were buried 
in the quarrymen’s chip just in front of the 
tomb court, the vouth simply bundled up 
ina mat and the old woman in a plain deal 
coffin laid carelessly on its side among the 
boulders. The old woman had beside her a 
little container for black eve paint with its 
swiveled lid held in place by the stick she 
had painted her eves with, and on her finger 





FIG THE BOULDER WALL AT 


>»? 


pleted and decorated. The sarcophagus 

significantly designed as almost a replica of 
roval sarcophagi of the time—had been fin- 
ished to its last detail of carving, polishing, 
and painting and had been moved into the 
mouth of the passage leading to thecrvpt 
where it was to rest. But the crypt passage 
had been begun when Sen-Mit 
started his other tomb, and the sarcophagus 
had, perforce, remained in full view in the 


Sca4re el\ 


open chambers 
\nother incident in Sen-Mit’s tomb 
making turned up one day in clearing the 


chip heaps. A youth scarcely twenty and 


an old woman with a terrible case of tuber- 


culosis of the spine had died while the 


? BULLETIN, February, 1928, section I], p. 56 


tu 


ty 


ITS NORTHEI 


RN END, LOOKING WEST 


was a scarab (fig. 14) bearing the name ot 
Sen-Mit’s ward and Hat-shepsit’s daugh- 
ter, the little Princess Nefru-Ré. 
Interesting and valuable as the work at 
Sen-Miat’s tomb promised to be, an oppor- 
tunity out an excavation in 
the temple which we had long wanted to 


arose to carr\ 


accomplish, and we transferred our men 
back to Deir el Bahri. 

lo rebuild the two lower porches of the 
temple, M. Baraize had to expose their back 
walls down to the bedrock under the middle 
terrace. More than half of this terrace, we 
had already discovered, was built and filled 
over part of the court of Mentu-hotpe’s 
earlier temple. The wall of this earlier court 
could be seen disappearing under the Hat- 
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shepsit structure beneath the southwest 
corner and then reappearing diagonally 
across the court at the northeast corner, 
elghty-nine meters away, and what whetted 


St 


our interest was that exactly where it went 
under the later terrace and again where it 
came there was an Eleventh Dvnasty 
tomb beside it. If there were other tombs 
between, they would have been undisturbed 
for thirty-five hundred vears, and the op- 
portunity to look for them was given us by 


oul 
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it. However, vou cannot dig in the Theban 
necropolis without learning something. 

In the first place, in our trench we found 
further traces of the brick chapel which 
\men-hotpe | and his mother, Nefret-iri 
had built about 1550 and which Sen- 
Mit had razed when he built the temple for 
Hat-shepsit. The of Amen- 
hotpe’s temple were meager, but they were 


B.« 
remains 


sufficient, with the vestiges which we had 
unearthed before, to establish accuratel\ 


if 
HLS 





FIG. 


23. THE BOULDER WALL TOWARD 
the rebuilding of the temple porches 

We undertook the excavation behind the 
north porch (fig. and easily picked up 
the buried Eleventh Dynasty wall deep 
under the terrace. We then turned the men 
and methodically cut a 
eight meters deep rght across Hat-shep- 
sit’s temple (fig. 17 The 
Mentu-hotpe’s temple court was our guide, 
standing firm and tall beneath Hat-shep- 
stit’s temple (fig. 18)—but it led us to no 
tombs. It is typical of the contrariness of 


10 


west vast trench 


brick wall ol 


things archaeological that the only tombs 
beside that wall happened to have been the 
two which had tempted us, exactly at the 
points where Hat-shepsit’s temple crossed 


ITS SOUTHERN END, LOOKING SOI 


And the little structure 
in the history ol 


location and size 
without 
Deir el Bahn 


Was nol Interest 


} » | } > " 
There had been an avenue ol 


free-standing sandstone OQOsiride statues 


leading up to the temple of Mentu-hotpe 


the earhest of the Deir el Bahri series 
Such an avenue also must have led to 
\men-hotpe’s temple. Naville had found 
one of the statues in 1904,'° and we have re 
cently found fragments of others. From 
their crowns and from their inscriptions it 1s 

BULLETIN, Decer I 24, pat ll, pp 
14-10 

BuLLetin, Februar 28 ll, p 
24, and fi 25, 20 

Na lhe XIth D sty [empl Derr 
el-Bahari, vol. |, pp. 26, 60, 69, and pl. XX\ 











TIN OF THI 


Mt 


l 1 1 
" : + th t { 
obvious tI the Iso had stood 


two 


the 


in 


north and the other on 


rOWS 
itt 


SOUTN lacing Ca 


on either side of 


Mit 


her, without question 
‘temple approach. Sen- 
temple at Deir 
ap 


tive, now 


when he built the third 


sen sphinxes to line the 


transferred to the columns 
porch, had been 


I 
temple's exterior 


\nother fact lear 


ment in ti 


tron oul greal 


trench was. the vexpected circumstance 
that some one had dug before us, starting in 


the ited to the 
expedition to Punt and working 
a little be 
the upper terrace 


front ol 







eastward to 


ond the toot of the st: 


taken place about the beginning of 
Ptolemaic period, for the trench was filled 


with Ptolemaic rubbish, but why it was ¢ 


is a puzzle, unless some one had 
subsidence vement 


gin ol 


in the pa along the mar- 
the filled area 
cover a subterranean struc 
ancient 


value for science, fe 


and architra f tl 


and had hoped to dis 
L cist 


ture. In ani 


the excavation had an unforeseen 


yr the collapsed columns 


Punt colonnade had 


ves of the 
been rolled into it and there buried (fig. 19 
Quantities of architectural fragments are 
now available for a restoration which the 
Egyptian Government must some da 
undertake 

Among the blocks of stone which we re 


trieved from our trench there were several 


the stairway 


and 


pieces of the balustrades from 
leading to the upper terrace 


welcome still 


more 
important fragments of the 
We had found and 


newel 


two newel posts (fig. 20 


some years ago the 


reerected 
from the bot 


belie, ed 


pe STS 
Stairwa\ 
two small 


ol the li We 


that 


tom 


and we our lime 


stone sphinxes of 1928 were probably from 
the top posts of the same stairs It was 
satisfving now to be able to gather together 
fragments enough to show at least the 
motive used on the upper stairway 

[he balustrade had a rounded top down 
which crawled a vast 


serpent In NnnumMec;ra- 


ble sinuous curves (fig. 21). The serpent was 


16 BULLETIN, Marcl 920, section Il, pp 
5-16, and figs. 15, 160 
BULLETIN, Noven 1920 ) | 
pp. 12-13, and figs. 13, 14 
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the goddess of the North 
obra-head at the foot of 


probably Buto, tl 
rearing her hooded ¢ 
the stairs, and perched upon her back was 
Behdety, the hawk god of Edfu, who tvpi- 
fied the South. Buto’s head had been pains 
\kh-en-Aten, we 


all the gods were pro- 


5 
chiseled away by 


ta] \ 
takingl\ 


must when 
scribed except the sun god. But the hawks 


all forms ot 


suppose 


Horus, and Horus was a 
manifestation the sun, and therefore 
these hawks escaped the proscription. Later, 


were 


; 
OT 


sure, but 


darge port IONS 


accidents befell them, to be 


able to gather together | 


we 
We>re 
reat monumental 
enough to 


of the bodies of the two g 
birds and pieces of their heads 
give us the data for a reconstruction 

We have worked for parts of ten seasons 
Deir el Bahri, 


there 1s some satisfaction in summing 


on Hat-shepsit’s temple at 
and 
briefly—the principal 


matter how 


results of our operations there 


up—no 


Our excavations showed, in the first 
place, that the site of the temple was 
largely within the great court of Mentu 


hotpe’s earlier structure, and, in the second 
place the 
temple of Amen-hotpe I, that the neighbor- 
hood had already tempted the Eighteenth 
Dynasty The finding of Hat-shep- 
stt’s foundation deposits demonstrated how 
closely her first plan had followed Mentu 


hotpe’s 


discovery and location of the 


by 


kings 


These deposits and some of the 
ostraca found by us also led us to the con- 
clusion that the temple had been begun in 
the eighth year of Hat-shepsit’s reign and 
that the scaffolds were removed about the 
We cleared the forecourt 
which had never been excavated before, dis- 


sixteenth vear. 
covered the papyrus pools in it, and rebuilt 
its walls as far stones still existed 
the data the 


as the 


and we now have for correct 
restoration of its gateways. We also col 
lected enough information for a complete 
restoration of the lower porches and for the 
the middle terrace, and now 
have added to the upper 
Then, with the discovery of the statues, we 


could add the two colossi to the lower fagade 


Stairway to 


stairway as well 


and could change the entire conception of 
the topmost porches by demonstrating that 


thev were one continuous row of gigantk 
Osiride statues. Moreover, we now have 
ample material for restoring the upper 
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FIG. 25. THE TOMB OF DJAR 





FIG. 26. WOMEN AT WORK IN DJAR’S KITCHENS. TOMB OF DJAR 











Fit 2] DONKEY LOADED WITH ACKS OF GRAIN LOMB DIA 





FIG. 25. COWS YOKED TO A PLOUGH. TOMB OF DJAR 
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court and 


upper peristyle 


have shown the existence otf Osiride statues 
n } } 1, 1 th | t { { ' ' 
) the n es In ThAls iSt COUT na in the 


our discovery of the sculpture which lined 
the sacred w: p Tne Venue and across 
the courts to the sanctuary doorway, and 
by this discovery the Museum has been 
inestimably enriched 
Incidental to our work on the temple 
came the discovery of the tombs of Queen 
Meryvet-Amin and the [Twenty-first D\ 
nasty princesses, Whose furniture has made 
Important additions to our collections, and 
the historically more important finding o 
* 
= 
FIG Me) MEN ROPING \ 
the tomb of Sen-Mit, whose portraits we 


all of the 
lhe finding of his tomb, with 


scovered behind 


had already di 
temple doors 
the 


resulting investigation of his c: 


inspired us to 


history of the period which appears to be 


propound a theory of t 


accepted as preferable to that formerlh 
current 
2. THe TEMPLE AND CEMETERY OI! 
KING MENTU-HOTPI 


Our original interest in the Deir el Bahr 


neighborhood—and an interest which we 
have never lost was the older, Eleventh 


Dynasty, temple of King Mentu-hotpe. To 
the history of this structure we have added 
a very material chapter during our last sea 


son, and, while the solution of our problem 


may present some very complicated tech- 
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nical points not entirely appropriate to a 


BULLETIN report, a brief statement of our 
results should be recorded 

In the first place, we had known ever 
since 1922 of a curious enigmatic wall built 
of boulders, on bedrock (figs. 22, 23), and 


now buried deep under the surface just east 
of the forecourts of the two Deir el Bahn 
temples. We had found it in the season of 
1Q22 

We h: 


Hat-shepsit’s avenue in 1920-1927, and we 


1923 between the temple avenues 
ain to the north of 


id ple ked il up as 


os 


had realized then that 1t marked the eastern 


limits of the court of Mentu-hotpe’s temple 
as his architects had first laid it out and we 
~~ 

BULL. TOMB OF DJAR 


all on 
gain during 
the 
and in our soundings located it again under 
the avenue to Mentu-hotpe’s temple and 


had traced the probable line of the w 


1930 and ¢ 
for 1t to 


our maps.!§ In 1929 


last season we searched south 


followed it to its end still farther south 
When Mentu-hotpe planned 
temple, axis have run 


first his 
to 


east and west, and its court was to 


Its was ver\ 
nearly 
have been a large shield-shaped plain with 
the temple at the apex. Grading was begun 
on these lines, the slopes were revetted with 
boulders gathered from the desert surface 
the boulder wall which we discovered 


was built across the desert valley to inclose 


and 


the court on the east. Then came changes 
in the Ihe most economical line for 
the avenue from the Nile led up the ‘Asdsif 


plan 


BULLI 


fl 20 


IN, February, 1928, section II, p 
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Valley from the southeast, and the temple to take them as defining the actual sacred 
and court were eventually laid out in this way up to the temple. On either side of 
new direction. The boulder wall was aban- them the outer walls stood at a distance of 
doned and, the grading having been raised, — thirty-one or thirty-two meters, and these 
was buried deep under the final surface we took to be the outermost boundaries of 


So much we had realized for a long time, 
but our work on the boulder wall brought 


up a new and unexpected circumstance this 


past season, and to explain this we must go 
back briefly through our work over several 
Vears 

In 1912~1913 we had discovered the ave 
nue to Mentu-hotpe’s temple 


part of the “Asasif Valley the lines of four 


In the upper 





FIG. 32. LIMESTONE ALTAR 

XI DYNASTY 
walls could be distinctly traced by the 
stone chips lying on the surface, and, fol- 


lowing out these lines, we had discovered 
the northernmost of the four walls well pre- 
served on the cultivation edge a kilometer 
more than half a mile—away and the 
position of the southernmost clearly indi- 
cated by the cutting of the rock. In recent 
seasons we have found sufficient traces of 
the foundations of all four walls between 
the temple and the cultivation to be 
sured that all four ran parallel up the valley 
from the fields to the temple court. 
Wherever we found traces of these walls 
all four appeared t identical con- 
struction, and it was but natural to assume 
that had been built 
same scheme. The two 1n the middle were 


as- 


o be ol 


they as parts ol the 


only six meters apart, and it was reasonable 


the avenue, planted with trees perhaps, for 
we had found a row of such trees beside the 
northernmost wall the cultivation.'* 
Ihe court of the temple had double walls 


it, and there was nothing surprising, 


near 


around 
therefore, in finding double walls along the 


avenue 
Ever since 1913 we have taken it for 
granted that Mentu-hotpe’s avenue had 


this threefold arrangement, with a central 


wavy and two side allevs. It 1s an interesting 


case of how an idea can become fixed in 
one’s mind. In 1922 we were working be- 
tween the avenues of Hat-shepsit and 


Mentu-hotpe near their western ends, and 


to our great surprise we found the northern- 
most wall of what we assumed to be Mentu- 
hotpe’s avenue built on rubbish filled with 
scarabs and ostraca of Hat-shepsit and 
[ hut-mosé I11.2° We explained this anoma- 
te yposing that Sen- 
Mit had dug away part of Mentu-hotpe’s 
ld Hat-shepsit’s, 


lous state of affairs by suy 
avenue for material to bt 
and that subsequently the hole so dug had 
filled up with rubbish from Hat- 
shepstt’s temple and that some later king 


been 


t\ 


with commendable piety had restored the 
wall of his ancestor’s temple 

But as time went on we began to feel un- 
comfortable this explanation. No 
matter how far we dug to the eastward, we 
found that the northernmost of our sup- 
posed walls of Mentu-hotpe was built on 
rubbish much later than his reign. A reex- 
amination of the results of Lansing’s dig in 


about 


1918-19197! showed that even as far as five 
hundred meters east of the temple the wall 
was still built on later fill, and our assumed 


restoration began to take on gigantic pro- 
portions 

Other disconcerting circumstances began 
to crop up. Throughout the temple of Men- 


tu-hotpe and the contemporary tombs all 


’ BULLETIN, January, 1914, p. 15, fig. 96, 
5. 10; 1g. 7 

BULLETIN, December, 1923, part II, pp 
206 ft 

BULLETIN, July, 1920, part II, pp. 12 ff 
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the sandstone used was of a dark purplish 
tint which indicated that it must have been 
quarried in Aswan. The two northernmost 
of the four avenue walls, however, had been 
laid on foundations of tawny-colored sand- 
stone, probably trom Gebel Silsileh where, 
we believe, there were no quarries in the 
Middle Kingdom, but where the architects 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty had commonly 
sent for all their sandstone. Here was an- 
other hint that the northern part of our 
assumed avenue was later than the southern. 

The east wall of the courtvard of Mentu- 
hotpe’s temple 1S practically destroved., 
Only a few stones remain in place and these 





FIG. 


33. PIECES OF 


are so far apart that it was only after long 
and laborious puzzling that we could make 
out the plan. The southernmost alley of the 
th 
no 


avenue, discovered, was paved wi 
Eleventh Dynasty There 
trace of any such paving in the northern- 
most 


we 
bricks. was 
The southernmost alley ended 
directly on the axis 
hotpe’s temple, in the center of 
which was part of the original plan of the 
wall. Such a pylon had been built for the 
northernmost only after- 
the completion 
a third indication 


In a 
Mentu- 


a pylon 


gpatewa\ ol 


alley but 
thought, subsequent to 


the wall. Here was still 


ads 


an 


ol 


that the northern alley was not part of the 
original scheme. Most upsetting was the 
fact that the narrow central alley which we 
had assumed to be the actual vera sacra had 
no gateway at all (fig. 24). 

We were uncomfortable 


feeling very 


EXPEDITION 
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about Mentu-hotpe’s avenue when we took 
up our investigation of the boulder wall 
last vear and to our surprise discovered 
that the builders had left a gap in it exactly 
the width of what we had been calling the 
southern alley of the causeway 

With this lead the whole matter 
made clear. It is only the southern alley 
which is the causeway to Mentu-hotpe’s 
temple. The northern alley, built parallel to 
it, is later, and the Gebel Silsileh sandstone 
in it and the 
show that it could not antedate his reign 
Now Thut-mosé II] built a shrine to Hat- 
Hor in the northern part of Mentu-hotpe’s 


Was 


I hut-mosé scarabs under it 
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XI 


DYNASTY 


temple, and in the courtyard in front ol 


shrine he built a structure which we assume 


to have been his sed-festival kiosk 
monuments seem to have been called Djeset 
| 


akhet and to have | 


yen Of considerable 1m 


temples of the latter 
lhe northern alley leads 


. when all the circum 


portance among th 
part of his reign 


directly to them, and 


stances are considered, it seems impossibl 


to escape the conclusion that this alley was 


actually that of Thut-mosé II] to Djeser 
aknet 

Deir el Bahri thus had three great road: 
leading up to it, and all three were prac- 
tically parallel. To the south was Mentu 
hotpe’s leading to his temple, \kh-sut 
beside it came that of Thut-mosé III to 
Djeser-akbet, and to the north was Hat 
shepsit’s to Djeser-djesru 

2 Davies. Tomb of Puvemr |, pp. 78 
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lhe general reader may have tound thes Fortunately we did so, for it turned out 

arguments somewhat contusing, but th have an enormously wide forecourt and 
beginner in archaeology n find in ther porticoed tacade with nine entrances 
hint of some of the w esses inheret n fig. 25 

such work, and those interested in the are lf we have not added a masterpiece to 
about Deir el Bahri should have set before the already known examples of Egyptian 
them all the facts and theories which we mural painting, we have at least discovered 
have been able to unearth a very cumous document tor the history of 

While we were working on the two tem fF eyvptian art. Djar, the owner of the tomb, 
ples and trving to unravel our problems | was a Custodian of the King’s Harim, and 
there, we had a gang of workmen clearing from his title as well as from the size of his 
FIG. 34 LOILET BASKETS CONTAININ VROMATIC ) bE 1 XI DYNASTY 

out the few remaining Eleventh Dvnast tomb he must have been a man of consider 
tombs in the vicinity of Deir el Bahr able wealth. Clearly he was a contemporary 
which we had not vet explored, and we of King Mentu-hotpe, of Queen Nefru, of 
believe now that we have finished the last of Dagyv, and of Akhtoyv, all of whom em- 
the burial places of Mentu-hotpe’s cour ploved sculptors of no mean ability who had 
tiers in that immediate neighborhood been attracted to Thebes when it became 

Just at the close of the 1929~ 1930 season the capital of Egvpt. Yet Djar was content 
we found that a pile of quarry chip trom the to employ the last of the local country 
Saite tombs near Mentu-em-hét’s pylons painters, such as had served his bucolx 
covered the court and the facade of an forefathers when Thebes was an unknown i 
Eleventh Dynasty tomb in the low hill — little provincial village. One must see the 
beside the temple avenue. Since the digging — tomb of Djar to realize the monstrous ugli- 
season was drawing to an end and the first’ ness with which the Upper Egyptian sur- 
day or two of work showed that the tomb — rounded himself in the generations between 
was decorated, it seemed safer to leave it~ the fall of the Memphite kingdom and 
buried until the following autumn, when we [he tomb is number 266 in the official listine 
were sure that we could clear it thoroughly of | hebar 9s by the Service des \ntiquites 
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Egypt for the 


Mentu-hotpe’s conquest of 


benefit of [Thebes 


lhe women who work in Djar’s kitchens 
are misshapen bright vellow creatures (fig 
and the donkevs loaded with sacks ot 


rf 
) 


grain from his harvests are weird blue-gra\ 


fig. 27). The attempt to paint 
to the plough got the artist 
completely | fig He wanted 


to paint one of them red and one of them 


} “4 
quadrupeds gv 
tu 1 
LWO COWS VOKC( 


>» 


yvefuddled 


black and white, but he got their eight legs 


mixed up in ridiculous confusion. In spite ot 
his lack of technical skill, however, the vil- 


lage painter had a sort of rough-and-ready, 
countrified humor. When he drew the roping 





ia) 


STAND 


TERRACOTTA 


EMPIRE PERIOD 


one of the herdsmen 
k in the shin which 


of a big bull, he caught 
I 


NIK 


just as he received 
companion’s arms 
fisherman 


sent him reeling into a 
(fig when he drew a 
diving into the river to haul up the net, he 
showed him landing headfirst on the tail of 


and, 


29), 


30 Iwo other scenes are 


crude but interesting views of life by the 


a crocodile (fig. 
riverside. We see the fishermen in the shal- 
lows with their clothes wrapped up around 
their waists, plunging wicker fish traps into 
the water or picking the fish out through the 
hole in the top of the trap (fig. 31). And in 
an unfortunately damaged picture we get 
the building of a ship on the river bank. 
[he Egyptian was an optimistic creature, 
with a never-failing trust in his descendants 
He built such tombs as that of Djar; he pic- 


walls a life throughout the 


tured on its 


TROPOLITAN 
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world to come such as he had known here; 
he never doubted that his soul would live in 
his paintings and his statues for all eternity; 
that he must intrust his 
to the conscience and the 


this earth. On 


and vet he knew 
tutu existence 
yNetyv ol 
them he depended for daily food and drink. 


Several vears ago we had found the gran- 


re 


his successors on 


ite altar in front of the door of the tomb ot 
the Chancellor Akhtoy.2* This vear we 
found the altar which one of Djar’s neigh- 
bors had made for his own tomb (fig. 32 

In this case the altar was a low limestone 
table with three rectangular basins con- 
nected by little conduits and draining off 
through a spout in front 
were to be poured lbations of water and 
quench the thirst and warm the 
and in this instance the 
family was well 
Wine had been 


poured into these basins, and, as the wine 


Into these basins 


wine to 
heart of the dead 
departed’s trust in_ his 
placed—for a while at least 
Was tart it had gone sour when it stood in 
the lower front basin and had corroded the 
stone in the bottom until the surface was 
all rough and pitted 

\long the hillside in either direction trom 
the tomb of Djar the burial places of his 
contemporaries in King Mentu-hotpe’s reign 
vielded us some interesting glimpses of the 
daily life of Thebes four thousand vears ago 

fowels extraordinarily like our bath 
towels of today were used then. In one tomb 
our workmen found two of them among the 
torn-up bandages (fig. 33), and at first we 
were puzzled to know whether to class them 
of the Eleventh Dynasty or of some 
later period. Then we recalled another towel 
which we had found in the tomb of Mentu- 
and we realized that such 


aS 


hotpe’s soldiers, 
towels actually were four thousand years 
old. They appear to have been made about 
fiftv-two centimeters (one cubit) long and 


forty-five centimeters wide, but when they 


wore out along the edges the housewife 
cut off the fraved selvages and hemmed 


them. In some cases the whole surface was 
uniformly covered with knots (fig. 33, left) 
Ihe towel from the soldiers’ tomb shows 


December, 1923, part II, p 


24 BULLETIN 
and fig. 7 
2> BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, 


11 ff 


PP 
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this same allover pattern of knots, like our about as long and as thick as a person’s fin 
modern dotted Swiss, but the best of the ger. Both ends had been rubbed off smooth 
three examples we now know of has alter- but for what reason there was never 
nate zigzag and straight lines of knots for hint. Then we found three more such pieces 
its whole length (fig. 33, right). of wood lying with a toilet box, a perfum« 
We got more than one peep into the vase, and a mirror handle, where some an 





FIG 29. IVORY AND WOODEN CASTANEI!I AND 


“MAGIC WANDS. XI DYNASTY 


dressing rooms of those davs. [The dead usu- cient thief had thrown them out into; 
ally took with them a mirror—we found court. Finally, beside the entrance ot 
parts of the handles, but the copper mirrors — other plundered tomb, we unearthed several 


themselves had usually been stolen for the bundles of false hair and two little basket 
metal. And we have often found boxes for containing more of these bits of Knott 


little alabaster perfume bottles or pots for branches, some berries, lichen, roots, a coil 
eve paint. These new tombs, however, con- — of grass, and some unground malachite f{ 
tained something we had not noticed be- eve paint wrapped in a bit of cloth (fig. 34 
fore. In one tomb we found a piece of the Twice we had found these bits of wood with 
knotty branch of some hardwood tree, articles of the toilet, and the lichen and ber 
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ries with them the second time suggested sented dancing girls and were put in the 
that the wood | en ar tic. [tis ol mb in order that their spirits might while 
uus that the lady of the Eleventh Dynast Wav the time of the [Theban grandees in 
ought 1 Little S Wi scent he ous hours of eternity. Others look 
wood for perfumes, which she made by grind more like children’s tovs and actually had 
ng off the ends oll e powder seen hard use—although thev too may have 

found a burial as representations of dancing 


rls rather than as children’s plavthings 
ley are barbarous looking things, whit 
tled out of thin paddles of wood, gaudily 
painted, and with great mops of hair made 
| strings of little beads of black mud ending 
n clongated blobs (fig. 35). Strange as they 
may look, however, they are not one whit 
more uncouth than a modern doll bought 
this vear at Amada in Nubia which has each 
thin plait of hair tipped with a blob of clay 
fig. 30). And these blobs of clay are no 
childish tantasy, for the well-dressed woman 
of Dér, the capital ot Nubia, ends otf every 
one of her coal-black tresses with just such a 
lump ot vellow clay lig 47 lhe stvles of 


I hebes four thousand vears ago are still to 


] 


met with in Nubia today 

Wh le we are on the subject Ol women's 
belongings, there is one puzzle which some 
one should trv to work out. With the toilet 
box and the aromatic wood there was a palit 
of bone castanets (fig. 39). The type is well 
enough known, with tips shaped like hands 
ind at the top, holes, the edges of which 
have been worn by the strings which once 
bound the castanets together. With the bas 
kets of aromatic Wood were found two ivor\ 
objects, common enough in all Middle 
Aingdom cemeteries?’ and vet to my mind 


t 


Not perle tly understood by us today. Some 





are plain, and it seems to me that they 
must have been simply “bones” like those 


rattled in a negro minstrel show, but others 


FIG. 40. EMBALMERS’ INSCRIBED PO] and one of those found by us belongs among 
LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD them, are engraved with weird and fearsome 


monsters such as inhabited the gloomy and 
from them to sprinkle in her clothes or hair dangerous regions of the nether world. Two 


While we are on the subject of hairdress- — such wands in the Metropolitan Museum 


ing, there is One extraordinary case of the 
1 ~y ' hry \ , tion If I 
survival of a style throughout four thousand a 5; February, 1928, section II, p. 10 
| na 

vears that 1s well worth a note. Most of the , D 

;, For instance at Lisht; see BULLETIN, Octo 
Eleventh Dynasty tombs at Thebes con ber, 1914, p. 220, and fig. 11; November, 1921 
tained dolls. Some of them already men- _ part II, p. 18, and figs. 16, 17 
tioned in these reports?® undoubtedly repre *8 The first referred to in footnote 27, and an 

; ther from tl lI heodore M. D toe ) 
BULLETIN, December, 1923, part II, p. 20 M.M.A. acc. no. 30.8.218 
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Night and 


attribute for 


“Protection by 
Protection by Day” 
an ordinary bone clapper. In fact, these are 


are inscribed: 
strange 
obviously something more than clappers 
but our modern habit of calling such objects 
“magic wands’ does not get us to a real 
explanation. They remain one of the puzzles 
left us by the ancient Egyptian 
Puzzles abound in archaeology, and two 
were left to us by the later Egyptians who 
were buried in the Eleventh Dynasty tombs 
that of Djar. Some 
under the Empire had been provided with 
thre 
38) of which we can give no satisfactory ex- 


near one who lived 


curious little terracotta stands (fig 
planation. They were to be placed against 


the wall, for their backs are in every in- 
stance plain. In front, each has a panel on 
which 1s crudely stamped a naked girl 
standing in a papyrus canoe and holding an 
enormous bunch of flowers in either hand 
In the 


hideous, bow-legged, dwarfed demon 


corners one can just recognize that 
Bés 
who, curiously enough, played so important 
a part as a household spirit among the an- 
cient Egvptians. Below the panel there ts an 
ntricate lattice of flower forms. Tops, sides 


and 


| 


fronts of the stands are daubed with 


gaudy colors. Clearly such little stands were 
turned out in quantities, and these particu 
even if made expressly for the 
tomb, must have been copies in cheap terra- 


cotta of 


more expensive articles of actual 


furniture, 


Interesting 


\nother problem ts far 
\mong the Late Dynastic 
embalming materials buried in front of the 


more 


jars containin 
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tomb of Djar, there was one almost covered 
from top to bottom with four long columns 
of inscription written in black ink (fig. 40 
Many of the 


Egyptian hierati 


without 


Signs are question 
Others are less easily 
identified, and the meaning of the whole has 
so far defied solution by any one to whom 
we have shown the jar or photographs of 11 
Our only hope is that this note will fall into 
the hands of some one who has the ke 
the puzzle 


The personnel of the Expedition w 


with two exceptions, the same as the year 
before. | 
the season to handle the accounts and corr 


Hall 


with the Expedition several seasons 


Spr ncer Foster was with us for 


spondence. Lindsley | who had been 


n the 
vears been working 


past but who had of late 


in the Museum, returned to Egypt to copy 
the sarcophagus in the tomb of the Vizier 
tomb of Djar; he al 

a number of drawings in the tempk 
Harry Burton as usual did all of the photog 


raphy. W. C. Haves, Jr., assisted me in th 
excaval { 


Ipy and to COp\ the 


made 


1ONns 
helped me with t and catalogue 
Walter Hauser superintended the 

the boulder wall at 
and the excavation of the tomb of Dyjar and 
made the survevs of the vear’s wor 
Charles Wilkinson, when he was not paint 


ple. In the middle « e Si Hauser an 
Wilkinson made rip to Khargeh O 
whicl he subj eparate repo! 
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POLIS 


IN KHARGEH OASIS 


listance W ts domes and_ porticoes 
crowning a hill and stepping down into the 
fold of small vallev give the effect of a 
well-arranged village. [he early nineteenth- 
centul tiquarian, G. A. Hoskins, with 
the « ism and the stvle of his period 
wrote of it: “The beautiful Christian sepul- 
chres in necropolis of Khargeh, are 
satisfactory evidence, that when Christi- 
prevailed the inhabitants possessed 
wealth and taste necessary to form such 





ae HE LARGEST CHAPI 
wholly cleared. It was to these chapels and 
to one oO} ¢ ich of the other TV pes that we 
restricted our work this vear. We were 
enabled to dig away the encumbering débris 


and drift sand and to examine 


the al 


the tounda 


j | 


tions and Irial pits and vaults by the 
kind permission of the Service des Antiqu 
tés of the Egyptian Government and o 
Miss Gertrude Caton- Thompson, the pres 
ent holder of the concession for excavation 
in the Oasis. The results which we obtained 
were greater than we hoped for, and we can 
only briefly sketch the most important of 
them here 

[he cemetery 1s of vast extent, with 
more than two hundred and fifty chapels 


is Well as innumerabl 
nd 


] 
na 


small pits 
| 


1d graves 


between a around them rom a short 


\ 
~ | \ Vo 
IN \ 


3% 





I 


FROM THE NORTHWES1 
a cemetery as would be an ornament t 


( 


yan 


t 


Lk uropean 


CIt\ ertain it is that the 
tombs must have belonged to a period of 
prosperity in the Oasis and to a town of 
considerable size. The near-by ruins at 


‘Ain et Turbeh, partially excavated by 


the Metropolitan Museum’s Expedition in 


1908,5 may well be a portion of that town, 


which may have extended much further than 


IS apparent on the surface now. At anv rate, 


s of the same construction in its brick- 
work and vaulting as the tombs, with the 
difference that in the village the barrel 
vault predominates as roofing and in the 


necropolis the dome; and the pottery and 
glass found there are in every respect sim- 
> Visit to the Gr Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, p. 128 
See B ETIN, November, 1908, p. 208 





FIG. 2. THE LARGEST CHAPEL, FROM THI ( 


ULTHEASI 





FIG. 3. THE INTERIOR OF THE LARGEST CHAPEL, LOOKING EA 
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hy 


Irom the fact 


that the small portion laid bare seems to be 


cemetery. The 


ilar to that 


does not rule the town out as the 


pagan 
home of the people buried in the tombs. 
Christian and pagan must have lived side 
by side, and we have reason, as will appear 
later, to think that the 


though full of Christian svmbols and 1n- 


also 


cemetery 
scriptions, 1s partly pagan. The coins from 
‘Ain et 
Great to 


lurbeh range from Constantine the 
Arcadius, and fresh unworn ones 
of the same emperors have been found in the 





FIG. 4 PAINTED SANDSTONE HEAD 


graves as well as some of Constantius II and 
Valens. The two sites are, 


least contemporary. 
Our work in the necropolis during the 


then, in part at 


past season has revealed some interesting 
architectural facts. In the largest structure 
careful clearing failed to show any burial 
pits which would make it a tomb chapel. 
It would seem, rather, to been a 
triple-naved church (figs. 1,2, 3). Externally 
it Was a rectangular building with a covered 


have 


peristyle, the columns of which, made ot 
quadrant-shaped bricks, were topped with 
composite capitals modeled in mud and 
supported a flat roof. The rear walls of this 
peristyle on the west and south were deco- 
rated opposite each intercolumniation with 
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the triangular lamp niches so characteristk 
of the necropolis and from which, on the 
holy 


across the surrounding plain. 


evenings of days, lights may have 
elowed out 
[he whole was covered with a thick coating 
of gleaming white plaster, perhaps picked 
out with color on the moldings and capitals 
One entered at the southwest corner 
through an apse-ended vestibule. Inside, the 
three sections of the church, separated by 
colonnades, terminated at the east against 
At this 


roofed 


a simple wall without apses (fig. 3 

end the central nave was originally 
with a semi-dome and had a series of niches 
for sacred vessels or other objects There ts 
no sign of any barrier to cut off a sanctuary, 
or haikal. Between certain of the columns 
both inside and out, low curved parapets 
were constructed around square pedestals 
fig. 3), but whether for altars or statues we 
cannot sav. Near by in the débris was 


sandstone statu 


found the head of a 
little less than life size, 
1). It had had a plaster surface and had 


been colored, the flesh pink and the hair 


ot a voung man (fig 


black. The second and third bays of the side 
aisles, counting from the east, were roofed 
with transverse barrel vaults, the rest of the 
interior with a flat roof. This building was, 
at least in part, two storied, for there was a 
stairway carried on wide arches in a spe- 
cially designed well at the west end of the 
nave. 

fo the north 1s another large group ot 
buildings including a smaller three-aisled 
churchlike structure,? the best known of all 
the tombs. Superficially the group appears 
to be one large building, but actually it con- 
built against the 


pits in the southwest 


five tombs one 
other. One of the 
chamber proved to be the most pretentious 


It has a brick mouth 


SIStS ol 


of all so tar examined 
built with a ledge to support a sandstone 
slab flush with the floor level, 
removed from time to time 
as members of the family died and were 
buried. To make descent easy, convenientl\ 


covering 


which could be 


spaced toe holes were cut in the north and 
south sides of the pit \t the bottom are 


‘See Bock, Matériaux pour servir a larche- 


jogie del Egypte chrétienne pp. 10 f., and figs 
and Hoskins, Visit to the Grea 


he Libyan Desert, p. 126, and pls. XI, XT 


25, 20 t Oasis ot 








FIG. 5 THE EASTERN CHAPEL WITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE BURIAL CHAMBER 
AT THE RIGHT, AND THE ENTRANCE TO A BURIAL OUTSIDE THI 
WALL AT TRE. LEF! 





FIG. O PIT MOUTH WITH THE SANDSTONE COVERID 


AND TTS ROPE HANDLI 
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wo rectangular chambers cut in the rock the foot of this wall and over the subter- 
ne to the east and one to the west, entered ranean chamber to described later is a 
hrough arched doorways which are flanked = strange arrangement of walls only two 
engaged columns having campaniform bricks high. A rectangle about as large as 
ipital Ihe columns and capitals are the chapel is laid out, and within it, reached 
really in the round but have been imbedded — by a path edged with brick, 1s a circle, about 
n mortal make them appear engaged a meter in diameter, which suggests a well 
Unfortunately the chambers had been plun mouth. There 1s, however, no excavation 
fered and the pit was full of sand and | inside this circle, only a laver of sand on the 
yroken bod desert surface. Several other reserved spaces 
Our most interesting find was inachapel connected with chapels of quite different 


oe 


Sal BEL Sag snes 


iG4.. TH 

/ 
near the north end of the easternmost row 
We were attracted to this tomb because 1t 


is one of the few which had been originally 


| he 


Wi. 


barrel-vaulted vaults had collapsed 


and the absence of the bricks of which they 
had been composed, together with their 


scheme of construction, 
had tal early 


i! had been reused while 


uncertain 


| } 
ODVIOUSIN 


suggested that they len very 


and that the materi 


the cemetery was ee eTrOWINg 
lhe facade now yadly e| lar naged Was OF- 
namented with a ret arcade of three 


arches on Corinthian columns. [he door- 


way was a low rectangle in the central arch 
Its lintel is now gone. Ihe south face 


usual triangular lamp 


\t 


showed a row of the 


niches and two rectangular windows 


Bl 


ipa TTT. ii il 


mA Pru ee: 
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RIAL CHAMBER 
tvpes were uncovered, but no indication ot 
their use came to light 

Phe vaulting in the inside of chapel 
was built in three sections; two barrel 
vaults, their courses leaning in the usual 
evptian fashion against the end walls, sup- 
ported either another transverse barrel 


42 


flat oval dome over the 
to the semicircular 
the 


ir, perhaps, a 
from the doorway 


vault « 
center 
apse which forms the central feature of 
5). [he interior was covered 


plaster but 


fig 


iroughout with 


l 
easl he 
tl 
never W h 

\s we cle 


a sandy vellow 

itewashed. 

sared the floor of 

iddenly appeared the edges of 
blocked by a slab 


and provided with 


its encumbering 
sand there st 
a pit 


cemented into place 


fig. 5 sandstone 
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BULLETIN OI THE MI 
vy ed | fiber rope handle f 0) to 
facilitate its removal. Our excitement was 
ore Her | \ definitely un 
touched burial place in a tomb of some pre- 
Cl which might tell us something ot 


built the 


nd record 


11¢ life OL The people Who had 
\tter photographing a 


OS Wi pulled AWaAN 


ng the condition of thin 


lw Mortar and upon raising the slab found 


to be resting on two wooden beams across 


114 pil Which gaped darkly below quite 





IHE Ht THE FINE 


NPAINTED COFFIN 


FIG. 10 AD END OF 


empty of débris of any kind. The descent 
of about three meters was soon made with 
the help ot the 
of the pit. To the 


chamber (fig 


usual toe holes in the walls 
south stretched the burial 
7), beyond the limits of the 
chapel and under the curious reserved space 
it lay 
fins with their heads to the west, all quite 


different; and on each of the inner two were 


| three wooden cof- 


UCSL ribed aboy es In 


wrapped bodies resting as on couches 

It seemed impossible adequately to go at 
the work of clearing without the aid of 
something better than our hand cameras, so 
we turned our attention again to making 
Burton 
could come from Luxor to help us with the 


arrival 


plans and notes elsewhere until 


necessal photography. On_ his 
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work went ahead rapidly, and the chamber 
cleared of the dust and fallen rock, showed 
us vet two other burials, one under the cof- 
the entrance and the other, a 
the body 


fin nearest 
beside the feet of on the 
comin. 
This inner coffin ly 
wall, the first one placed in the tomb, ts of 
. [tas un- 


baby 
Innermosl 
ing against the south 


beautiful workmanship (figs. 8, 10 


painted and is decorated by moldings form- 
ing panels on the lid and sides and by a 
head end which 


the 


carved ornament on the 


represents two doorways, one within 
other, each topped by a cavetto cornice and 
a row of urael bearing sun disks on their 
heads. In the middle of both cornices is the 
sun flanked by serpents. The jambs of the 
doors are edged by the ancient rope mold- 
ing, represented here by a half-round filet 
cut on the framing posts. The lid 1s made to 
slide sideways in grooves and when closed 
was intended to be tied in place through 
holes drilled init and in the side of the coftin 
itself. The parts of the coffin are made to fit 
together with tongues and grooves, and each 
part 1s marked on the inside with Greek let- 


an aid in assembling the finished 


fers as 
work 
This coffin contained the body of a 


woman beautifully wrapped in coarse linen 
sheets with a binding of crisscross tapes on 
the outside (fig. 9). The body lay on its 
back as did all those which we examined. 
On its left side near the head and foot were 
fragments of cut-glass bottles, a bone oint- 
ment jar, a few ivory and glass beads from 
broken necklaces, a bronze nail with a gilded 
head, a bone bracelet in the form of a 
wreath of leaves having a tiny gold plate 
riveted to it to hold it together where it had 
been cracked in the wearing, five carved 
iron bracelets, one of which was tucked un- 
der the wrapping tapes, and a tiny bronze 
figure of a nude cupbearer (fig. 11) only six 
centimeters high with its pedestal. There 
were also two broken ointment 
bone. In fact, everything save the bracelets 
intentionally 


sticks of 


and the figurine had been 
broken, and in some cases all the pieces were 
not put into the coffin. The glass bottles will 
be complete when repaired. One 1s clear 
colorless glass of an extraordinary thinness 


and quality (fig. 12), the other, thicker, 1s a 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


beautiful reddish purple. Both are deco- 
rated with groups of bands cut on a wheel 
Originally they contained a liquid which 
it 


must have been of a syrupy nature, as 
clung even to the small pieces and gummed 
them all together. The custom of breaking 
the funerary furniture obtains even today 
among the Arabs, who often tear the shawls 
and wrappings covering their dead and par- 
tially destroy any objects of value put into 
the grave to render them useless to plunder- 





FiG. tf BRONZE STATUETTE OF 
\ CUPBEARER 


ers. [he iron bracelets are most interesting 
fig. 13) and resemble silver ornaments still 
worn by the women of Nubia. 

[he body had two simple silver-wire ear- 
rings and five strings of charmingly colored 
beads of plain and millefiori glass, faience 
carnelian, and pink coral. Some of the glass 
multiple beads have a silver- or gold-leat 
laver below the outer glaze to represent 
solid metal. A fine dress of linen with wide 
blue woolen stripes running from the shoul- 
ders to the hem lay folded on the body 

Phe adult on the lid of this coffin was an 
elderly man much less well wrapped than 
the woman within, though in the same sort 
of sheets. The child at his feet was less than 


IQ 30-103 


a Vear old and crudely tied up in tl 
pieces of sheeting. Neither bod 
Ormaments 

he second coffin is astonishing 


14). It is trapezoidal in plan, wider a 
a gabled | 


head than at the feet, and has 
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ppear now In varving combinations by the 

mero he deceased and again in procession 
bearing lotus flowers lhe mummy ts 
shown on a Hat-Hor couch and also on a 
sledge or boat shaped bier before the 
tomb pit. The head end, in the form o 


doorway or stela. and would have 


Is Open 


revealed the head of the body within; on 
either side Isis and Nephthyvs weep in the 
Ma‘et, Hat-Hor \nibis 


[he composition on the foot is 


presence ol 


ind Osiris 


very interesting (fig. 14). Osiris, his wrap 





bie 14 THE FOOT OF THE 


SECOND COFFIN 


represented, 


pings very curiousl\ occupies 
upper halt 
Phot 


lecl 


the center; on the nght in the 
are Antbis and Nephthvs, on the left 
and Isis; below on either side are the 
of the dead in sandals, on the left a palm 
right an offering table. By the 


on the 


and on the 
heel of the 
| here are 


right 1s a tiny dog 


loot 


no inscriptions anvwhere on the 


colin. 
Phe color is typical of all the painting in 
the cemetery——the reds are dull and pur- 


plish, the yellows, a very dead ocher, and 
the greens, all gravish and earthy; there are 
none of the rich blues, reds, and emerald 
greens of the Nile Vallev. The whole, ugl: 


as it is in drawing, Is not at all unpleasant 
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In the distribution and composition of its 
color 

[he floor of this coffin and its legs are 
a hon couch. kor some 
heads of the lions have 
1, leaving only the 


sawn off 
painted menes and the telltale shape of the 


made to represent 
curious reason the 


been smoothly 


cut as eviderice of their former existence 
whitewashed 

[his coffin was in shabby and dilapidated 
On one side 


The inside 15 


condition when put into use 
and on the head plain boards had been 
pegged on to hold it together 

Inside was the well-wrapped body of a 
young woman, with the body of a newborn 
baby by her left shoulder and a beautifully 
woven palm-leaf basket at her head (fig. 
15). Over the front of the body, here as be- 
was folded a garment with wide blue 


lore, 


stripes. The woman's hair was elaboratels 


round the crown of the 
twisted curls 


braide d and « nled 


head, with bang of tightly 


across the brow such as are often repre- 
sented in) Roman mummy masks from 
kevpt. She wore no jewelry, but the tiny 


baby was wound, inside its first wrapping, 
in nine necklaces (figs. 16, 18) of really 
lovely color. The more interesting are a 


necklace of brightly colored faceted beads 
separated by gilt-glass multiple beads and 
having a bone bird amulet in the center 
fig. 18, third from the top 
and pink coral (fourth 
from the top sixth and 


seventh from the top) which originally may 


a necklace of 
black faience, ivory, 
two necklaces 
have been one, of crvstal, glass, and coral 


the heart-shaped pendant is coral with a 


gilt-bronze wire loop; and a necklace of 
resin, probably aromatic, consisting of beads 
in disk and spool shapes with three human 
figurines, an acanthus-decorated altar, a 
and a bird (ninth from the top). Sim- 
ilar beads have recently been found by the 
Brunton Expedition at Matar in the Badari 
District of Middle Egypt. The 
among other things, contained a carved tron 
yracelet similar to those in the first coffin, a 
quarter 


Vase 


basket , 


1 
{ 
bronze weight of twelve and a 


erams, a glass whorl, a curious iron lock 
broken and incomplete, and last and most 
a well-preserved bronze coin 


metal 


astonishing, 
{f Nero, gilded and mounted on a 
disk with an eyelet to form a pendant. 
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this coffin was 
that of a 


laid on the hid of 


the first coffin 


ase ol 


[he third coffin is altogether a makeshift 


It 1s, as is to be seen in figures 7 and 19, an 


open bier resembling those used in Ptole- 
maic and earlier times 


hon couch; the heads of the lions have been 


The base is again a 


cut off, but in this case the four hind legs ot 


1} 


he beasts are represented on the foot of the 


~ : 3 wee? x 
. a De 
pat SNE F 


Skirt. — 





PAINTED PANEI 
IN THI 


PART ¢ 
LHE 
EASTERN 


‘FA 
SECOND PII 


FIG. 17 
‘ 
FROM 
LOMB 


coffin. The sides are colonnades with papy- 
rus columns and piers upholding a cavetto 
cormice Three of the piers have seated 
\ntbis dogs as decoration, the others and 
the foot end have checkers in red, black, 
and green on a white ground. The foot was 


originally solid, but the middle was cut out 
because the body was too long for the coffin 
iQ) represents a temple 
gateway and its decoration. To the left is 
Horus and to the right Thot, while in the 
center is Horus as a bird with wings out- 
Rhind, Thebes, | Their 
frontisprect 


The head end (fig. 


Det ts Tombs and 


I 
ienants 
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The lid, a 


does not be- 


stretched under the sun’s disk 
gable with a cavetto cornice, 
long to the coffin. It is far too narrow, and 
the two ends have been partly sawn away 
to allow it to slip down and rest on the bod) 
within. The inside is decorated with bands 
of grapevine running lengthwise, which in- 
close a row of large outstretched wings in 
the classical manner 

This coffin, unlike the other 
tained the body of a man, while in the slot 


two, con- 
in the floor under it was that of a woman 
[he second and third coffins, old and bat- 
tered as they were when put into the pit, 
may well have been taken from one of the 
earher tombs near by and used for want of 
something better, and the first, too, though 
it is tempting to regard it as made for its 
occupant because of its beauty, excellence 
of workmanship, and preservation, could, 
inaclimate like that of the Oasis, have been 
only another more valuable discovery from 
excep- 
e other 


a better class of tomb. Coffins are 
tional in the necropolis; in only on 
chapel have we found any trace of them, 
the being placed on 
boards or biers with legs but usually being 
simply laid on the ground, head to the west 

Further clearing of this chapel revealed 
five shallow graves built up with brick just 
below the floor level. Four contained pe orl 
preserved adults, and the fifth had the 
bodies of two children, the smaller of which 
had three bracelets, one of ivory and two of 
the 


sometimes 


he dies 


glass and ivory beads. Of these graves 
one in the southeast corner ts interesting be- 
cause only the small square mouth ts inside 
the chapel. The actual burial place 1s a low 
vault extending eastwards outside the 
foundations of the chapel. The entrance was 
plugged with brick and mortar and in this, 
upright against the wall of the chapel, were 
stuck two palm branches (see fig. 5) 

Just inside the door was a second pit 
about four meters deep. At the bottom were 
two chambers, one to the east, and one to 
the west, both completely plundered. In the 
débris, however, we found a tiny wooden 
colonnette and a bit of cornice to show that 
here, too, there had been a coffin, and one 
like the third in our first pit. There was also 
half of a curious picture on a wooden panel 
It had been sawn down the middle 


(fig. 17) 
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FIG. 19. THE HEAD OF THE THIRD COFFIN 
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into the burial chamber 
shown holding a sistrum- 
like object in his left hand. A vine grows up 
and a Horus hawk wearing the 
altar 


his shoulder. The 


double crown and perched on an 
» above 
g is done in two shades of dull pur- 
darker of which may once have 
on a white plaster background 
composed of two thin boards 
\ rabbet went all 


That this panel 


together by dowels 
round and held a frame 
was not complete in itself, but formed part 
of some undiscovered object, can be seen 
from a projecting tongue on the lower right 
hand side, which shows in the photograph 
lhe plunderers, having found this pit and 
there was but one to a 


chapel, searched no further and so left to 


knowing that usually 
us the finding ot the other 


l his tomb and its contents, unlike certain 


no evidence of having been 


Christian. On the contrary, the little cup- 


others, show 


bearer, the painted panel with its Horus 


hawk, the well-preserved coin of Nero 
whose fame as a persecutor ol the early 
Christians was second only to that of Dio- 


traditional archenemy, and 


flourishing Roman 


cletian, thei 


reached the 


must have 


Oasis—definitely sug- 


communities in the 
\nd the coffins, reused 


gest a pagan origin 
though they probably 


with decorations whose inappropriateness 


were, are covered 


if used by a Christian would argue an un- 
usual breadth in 
struggling religion. It is true that the Copts 


d devotee of a new al d 


went on for generations ornamenting their 
textiles and household and utensils 
with putti and playful mythological com- 
thev did not ordinarily use 


t let 
LOC 


positions, but 
scenes trom 


In another tomb we found 


serious religious and funerary 


the older cults 


TROPOLITAN 
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a body, wrapped tn sheets of the same qual- 
itv and with the same primitive wool deco- 
rations as those in this tomb, the binding 
tapes of which were sealed at the throat and 
ankles with mud seals bearing as device a 
solar disk in a bark 

We suggest, then, tentatively, that the 
date of the beginning of the necropolis must 
be pushed back further than has hitherto 
been thought, possibly into the middle of 
century, that the chapels were 
begun by the pagan community, and that 
as Christianity spread among the leading 
of abandoning the ceme- 


the third 


instead 


families 
terv, they went on using their burial vaults 
and building new tombs which they deco- 
rated with the crux ansatla, the monograms 
\ @, and biblical and alle- 
Our suggestion is made the 
more plausible by the find of papyri made 
at Kusis at the south end of the Oasis about 


of Christ, the 


POTIC al scenes 


LT hese would seem to have 


been the archives of a society 


1503 papyvri 
or guild, of 
embalmers and gravediggers of the latter 
third the early 


century and 


half of the century and 


fourth include deeds of sale, 
gift, and divorce and also private letters.' 
\lthough most of the 
some were Christian, a fact which showsthat 


old and 


writers Were pagan, 
the members of the the new re- 
ligion worked and lived side by side 
Little mention has been made here of the 
wrappings and garments in which the bodies 
were buried. It 1s our hope during the com- 
ing winter to make a special study of these, 
when there will be time to undertake the 
preservation of the many 
WALTER HAUSER. 


cleaning and 


pireces 
see ( srenfell 


New Classi 
Latin 


For the eleven most complete, 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, Series II 
Greek and 


cal Fragments and Other 


Papyri 
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IHE WORK OF THE GRAPHIC BRANCH OF THE EXPEDITION 


During the past season | spent a week in 
Khargeh Oasis, three days of which were 
devoted to the making of a rough hand copy 
of the material in the Roman temple of 
Naddara. Much of it 1s nearly illegible, espe- 
cially to one who has had little practice in 
the very late script and formulas. A large 
part of my stay at Thebes had this vear to 
be spent at the desk. Mrs. Davies, as is 
wont, gave a liberal half of her time to us 
Wilkinson was busy with graphic work con- 
nected with the excavations. 

for many vears | had been anxious to 
rescue such remains of foreign peoples as 
still existed in the ruined tomb of Intef the 
herald (no. 155, reign of Thut-mosé I] 
Since | had first seen them more than 
twenty vears ago they had been fully laid 
bare and sheltered by Mr. Mond’s expedi- 
tion, but the floors of the inner chambers 
were still strewn perilously with the frag- 
ments found in the course of that work and 
the hazard of finding something of value 
among them made the formidable duty of 
clearing up the site less unattractive 

[he picture of foreign tribute was sadly 
wrecked, and the walls contained little of 
value besides, except where the early draw- 
ings of Hay could be used to piece out the 
remains. The fallen fragments must have 
run up to the best part of a thousand, mostls 
very small, so that the labor of assorting 
and valuing them was considerable. Only a 
small proportion of them could be utilized 
In any way except for settling roughly the 
kind of scenes which had filled the walls 
[he residue, however, proved a sufficient 
reward, and there was always the comfort 
of knowing that, had there been anything of 
greater importance, its loss would not have 
lain on our consciences. The picture of the 
old man (fig. 1) was put together out of halt 
a dozen pieces picked up here and there 
Besides this small prize there were numer 
ous fragments of a very fine hunting scene 
some of which gave an enhanced idea of the 
admirable work put into the best treatments 
of this recurring subject. No single figure of 
an animal, it is true, could be fitted to 


gether, and only one complete head sur 
vived. Yet the small relics are worth more 
than a whole additional scene in the state in 
which such scenes generally survive on the 
walls. It is only fragments that fell away at 
an early period and were safely buried be- 
neath the dust of their fellows (as in the 
similar cases of the tombs of Puy-em-Ré 
and Mentu-hir-khopsh-ef) that have kept 
their line and color so perfectly as to give us 
a true impression of their original brightness 
and vivacit 

lhe figure of the old man 1s as puzzling as 
it is remarkable. His advanced vears art 
indicated by his bald forehead, his beard 
and the profuse body hair. The delineation 
of his features 1s extremely fine and precise 
His complexion is that light salmon pin! 
assigned to Syrians but also used for Egy] 
tians in the early part of the -ighteenth 
Dynasty. He has a blue eye and a scalp of 


such a bright and deep red 


explanation. One would certainly be 


clined to set him down foreigner, | 

the blue eve, hairy chest and light fles| 
color remind one of the foreign slaves in the 
tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré and the profil 


recalls the Svrians in that of User.? It seem 
also that he ts either carrying the pole of 
chariot or dragging the entire car, and bot! 
of these are seen elsewhe 
the hands of those who bring tribute 
12). But there seems to be no place tor 


such a figure in the scene of tribute in 


tomb, as neither the style, the scale, nor th 
lacunae there appear to admit ot A 
ever, it 1s difficult to see in what other 

; , , 
nection he could occur. | would w { 
confidence have labeled him an Egypt 


fisherman using the hand net 


strument always has a transverse brace 

not a midrib in tl ne dirt 

sides: besides the net Is not indicated. Yet 
the fishing scene (now lost) 1s the local 


the tomb which offers the best prosps 


such fine work nd : matte 
there still remains on the wall clos 
in, D | 
n. 1) 1] 








( t Cb Ol iti ilerpreted 
v7? | t ’ ‘ 5 t ) 
| CS S if Cm rel On ( nnot say 
i 1 Irol ) s orelgner, Dut n 


gvptian 


With two exceptions the other features 


of the tomb must be left unnoticed, but the 

‘ \ picture of a cellarer, still more or less extant 

No on the wall and known from an old cop) 

— published by Sir G. Wilkinson, shows humor 
= 


>| yYOTHN in the draw ng andin the accompan\ 
texts (fig. 3). A porter bringing wine to 
Cc the storeroom is knocking at the door with- 





' , SS OUT al response He savs:* Lhe fellow IS 


also finds the 


: silence suspicious and chimes He’s fud 
) f [ led with wine But the doorkeepel still 


/ alt leep, retorts trom within | haven't 


4 


' 

/ ept a winl rr something like that, forthe 

/ re ] ] +} { 

/ eX are nearl erased It is the defense 
n \ lard alw m I even 


pty \ Gy ser longer notice l@ most revealing 
. -_" reli are the parts ) Le heads ol two 
\ a nas, which s w how common episodes 
\ VA . ; 1] | ] 
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\ a common scene could be made immortal 


/ \ ) ited artist (cl. Ms {, [rom a painting 
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\ \ gs I scenes, {rom 2750 B.c. onwards, we 
\ \ A { 
4 \ Wi \ KO Set Snarling female hven lacing the 
f 4 J \ ““ 
/ pee” «fhe TN PET ee praee fom ye Fila ; th ces 
<~ » Une 1 Geren st ( OUNE Lnouen nel 
~~ y QT 
NZ mate makes a bolt for it, and receiving in 
P 
> reward an arrow through the jaws which 
a . | vr ‘ P A al +h } 
she Vain ries to get rid Of With her paw 
Jut no other examples had led us to expect 
Z Yo { ' t f 4} ’ , 
Zl a rom an artist o e period such finished 
f_ —, = P salicn ie a | 
= ind Gelleatle realism as We nave Nnere n 
irder to recreate a corner of the crowded 
\ ’ 
cene and put the fragments in a proper 
? ’ ] . | T\ tT } 1 
setting, | am including two reconstructions 
\ ringing in additional remains of the same 
Fé | RI | ILD MA nd ljacent nimais though the exact 
[OMB OF INTEF THE HERALD (NO. 155 position of these cannot be quite correct and 
be seriously wrong (cf. figs. 5, 6). Even 
other pictures of old men permit our accep so, such a restoration is sufficiently near the 
+ 1 ’ } ‘ ] +} + ‘ 
tance of him as an Egyptian. In that cast mark to be a helpful aid to the imagination 
if the object he holds is a chariot pole. the n visualizing the whole in which these 
figure must come from a scene of crafts. Of | pitiable relics had part. The large-eved jer- 
such a subject a fragment is to be seen on boa in figure 6 1s a specially vulnerable 
one of the walls This unresolved dilemma point, since it is more han doubttul if the 
IS a Warning against overhasty racial identi- head belongs to the shoulders, or these to 
fications, for, 1f the provenance oft the frag the hind quarters or the tail. A slight ind) 
ment had been unknown, the figure would cation of the curve of a horn there has led 
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and 


perhaps in error to discover an addax less convi 
the game (cf. fig. 5), although this Ihe 
nimal is not otherwise evidenced after within 1 
Nd Kingdom tomb in 
group ol intel ype-] ke animals withot mal pict 
s have a vellow hide, spotted with ttracti\ 
which almost certainly marks the nch 
¢ 
FIG. 2. FIGURE OF INTEI \N OLD 
fallow deer. In that case their heads © picture 
id have some such form as that which © the rar 
ure 7 shows (from the tomb ot L ser lO 23 
Hilzheimer has given  proot reminis 
Egyptian deer were fallow deer of a Persian 
ietv and immigrants, therefore, fron shown 
a: thev were different both from the fig. 9 
mate-horned variety in Mesopota ! 
{ from the North African stag. But tl ( 
iracteristic flecking had, till now I el 
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vhicl em momentarily in the an ists had to be made ts by chance indicated 
gives tl rtis n excuse (cl. fig. Q) tor to us by a more or less contemporary gral- 
showing them without a ground line below — fito which clumsily imitates in miniature the 
their { nd thus for using them to fill up — pair of horses above itt (fig.8). It has been 1n- 
the blank spaces above his animals. It 1s cised in the stone by some boy or other, no 
early always small leaping and bounding doubt to his extreme satisfaction. It will be 
creatures—hares, dogs, etc.—that are so — scarcely necessary to point out how far he 
shown, eve he mass of frightened ani had vet to go, 1f he followed his young ambi- 
mals in the ne It is instructive to see how — tion, before he could acquire the skill which 
the rtist readily abandons the canons — has here caught and carved the characteris- 
(cabin >» 
4 : . 
wy, :* es. 
% i 
i) / 
va 
Q ‘ 
A. 
7 F H - 
2 
| 
3. A SCENI rHE WINE CELLAR OF INTEF. FROM HIS TOMB 
which forbid an onfusion of lines and © tic outlines of each of the animals, the vari- 
obj swell those that keep his figures ety of which the draftsman has increased 
on terra firma and in slow movement, as beyond custom as if to test his powers to 
soon as he has to deal with young and un the full. As the rest of the scene in tomb 123, 
disciplined lite, still comparatively unim- including the hunted game, 1s much more 


portant to the breeder. The two frisking broken, these samples must suffice. The 
foals in figure 8 are set crosswise to one an- desert scene, both in tomb 123 and in that 
other, and the resultant entanglement of — of Intef, supplies remarkable examples of 
It by the artist, as b its flora as well as its fauna, not indeed for 
tself and as the botanist, who would be hard put to it 


us, aS an artistic gain, both tn it 
1 foil to the orderly march of the sedate to so much as name the family to which 


llions are depicted in — these weird specimens belong, but for those 
who seek to explain the mentality of the 
Egyptian artist. [he man to whom the most 
verdant tracts of the Egyptian desert are 


mares. Even the sta 
livelier movement and therefore as appear- 
ing to be of lighter build 


The maternal out of which Egyptian art- 
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familiar will be no less at a loss. The artist 
seems only to have been guided by the idea 
that desert plants should be in strong con- 
trast to anything found in the cultivation. 
\rtists of northern Egypt had often given 
ad Zor vd idea ol the sorts ol plants that grow 


One would suppose from figures 5 and 6 that 
plants resembling a prickly pear were a 
feature of the desert, whereas its products 
are mostly small leaved or spinelike. The 
picture 1s therefore a direct misrepresenta- 
tion and not merely clumsy. However, as a 





FIG. 4. HEADS OF TWO HYENAS FROM THI 
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FIG. 5 RECONSTRUCTION OF PART OF 
INTEF, SHOWING ONE O}! 


In a desert wady in the rainy season, but 
around Thebes little springs up and the ig- 
norant could therefore be easily imposed on. 
In short, there appears to be exhibited here 
that lack of conscientiousness which I re- 
marked on in a similar connection in my 
last report. Like monstrosities are shown in 
color in the slightly later tomb, number 85. 


W reszinski, Atlas, vol. |, sheet 21 
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HUNTING SCENE IN THE TOMB OF INTEI 





THE HUNTING SCENE IN THE TOMB OF 
THE HEADS IN FIGURE 4 


means of heightening the monotonous color 
ation of the scene the plants are distinct] 
effective. 

In order to remind the reader of the kind 
of composition to which these fragments 
from tomb 155 belong, part of the corre 
sponding scene in the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré 
Is appended (fig. 10). Here the two hyenas 


again appear. The dark red wild cattle 
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which occur in it were also represented in archaistic revival in a tomb of the Twenty 

the tomb of Intef, as figure 11 witnesses, sixth Dynasty (no. 36). Had increasing pop- 

but only isolated scraps ofthem areleft tous. ulation pushed the wild animals back and 

Phese pictures of the hunt invite some lessened their number? Had there been 

comment In the kighteenth Dynasty the social changes which did not permit the 
we 


¢ 
( = 
nas 
SS. 
i ~ 
mo > 
% 
Vy 
FIG. 0. RECONSTRUCTION O} RT OF THE HUNTING SCENE IN THI Mi 
OF INTEF, SHOWIN NE OF THE HEAD FIGURE 4 
are crowded into the reign of I hut-mose lheban aristocracy to retain hunting rights 
Il 1, which, though long, was a period when in the north? A diminished desert fauna 
campaigns abroad engrossed the attention might well result in the reservation of wild 
f) game for roval sport. For, though the sub- 
/ ect no longer appears in tombs, we hear of 


f y the pride of Amen-hotpe III in his prowess 


tab among wild cattle and lions. The casket of 
= lut-‘ankh-Amitn enshrines the loveliest 


mae a | the 
a OY = \ ind most perfect pictures of the chase, and 
Rife ‘ Te | SAW the scene has a last echo in the record of a 
\ ican ; 
\ ; bull hunt on the outer wall of the temple of 
a ; Medinet Habu 
> r~ \s the composition entailed a massed and 
ail onfused presentation of frightened ani 
) mals in motion and in the most diverse posi- 
wi tions, it presented exceptional difficulties to 
eee en ee eee wee the Egyptian artist. In most ancient times 
ete eee te ere Sener ae his pictures had tended to represent epi- 


SER (NO. 131 
sodes of quiet and disciplined life in fields 


of the king and his officials. Some fourteen — and dwelling places, and in them the figures 


; 


of the eighteen pictures preserved are of | were habitually ranged in rows in single file 


this reign, and several are likely, therefore, and on level ground. But in the case we are 
to be by the same hand, yet the absence of | considering the field was wide, for the scat- 
duplicates shows how ready the artist was tered animals were rushing hither and 
to compose freely. Two or three such pic- _ thither, leaping and turning. The artist be- 
tures occur in the next reign or two, includ- came uncomfortably aware of a background 
ing that extremely fine one 1n the tomb of — of desert against which they were seen, but 
Ken-Amin just published by the Museum his traditions, and the mental reflections 
I hey then cease forever, except fora purely which played a much greater part in the 
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hindered 


t | npulse to reproduce this. He 
] 1 
ould not br mself to represent his 
nimal d-colored background 
| 14 ¢ ] ] 1] 
which would rise up vertically like a wall in 
] +} + 
lrawing and would give that impression 
] I I nature his eve n 
tinct Cl COTTe ] deceptive aspect 
| | r | rt {ire " rnor j 
( ny I pore Caur©re Was 0 YNOTe Ce 
liberatel he movement and the receding 
' 
field. Hi at Bent Hasan, in the Twelfth 
Dyn ( int and hunters are stretched 
‘ | 1, > 1 lay , 
nan extended Iine long which the gam 
1] rd th 1] 
Will I ( rWward quiett rt rdtess 
‘ j li +] peel 
arro n SSOS 1S e essential 
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thod of treating the hunting 
indeed, ought to becom« 
‘animals diminish 
n size within them, as they mount up 
horizon. But as a rule 


‘oarded \t 


In each section 


first the animals 
But 
long greater freedom 1s permitted and, full 


motion being the 


walk qu before 


} j 9 j 
allowed, running and 


leaping creatures could be lifted above the 


undulating line of desert and even above 


another. This placing of the animals in 


One 


mid-air soon went beyond the occasion of 


momentary leap. Having once deprived 
them of the supporting ground, the artist 
how this corresponded 


animals in the distance 


could set to what 


the eve saw when 
were seen above the 
apparently 


levels as 


nearer ones and on an 
lo draw these 


their feet 


4 ] | 
dilferent level 


straight lines beneath 


Was distressingly opposed to the irregularity 


OO 
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Hence, 
I hut-mosé IV) the ani- 
mals within a section may be 


of the scene in tomb 276 (probably 
from the reign of 
three or four 
deep, only the lowest being on an indicated 

1, and this is now made to undulate 


both to suit a desert tract and to give sup- 


ground 


port to the animals in all their attitudes ot 
falling, and what 
still 


prancing not 
[here who could 
bring themselves to picture animals with- 
out the support for their feet which of course 
they must have had or have just left for a 
Such the diffi- 


culty by placing below the animals a line 


were those not 


moment artists overcame 


which rose and fell so as to give every one 
1, a foothold, 


the exception perhaps of a dog or a 


however dispersed in the field 
with 


hare here and there (fig. 10). The knowledge 


could now be utilized that the game were 


seen against the desert field, except where 
they showed on a sky line (which a wise 
beast will avoid). The whole ground of the 


picture was now colored pink (for sand 


with blue, white, and red pebbles added 


against which the animals stood out as in 


from the reign of 


nature (fig. 10 


mosé II1). The artist of Ken-Amiin’s tomb 
however, found a little later a happy com- 
promise between the winding paths and the 
colored background and kept each of his 


| 
y\ the LOO 


animals separate and uninvaded 


olaring field*. In tomb 56 of the same reign 
the thin sectional lines are so negligible that 
the effect approaches that which the eve 
would receive, except that the obliteration 


of one animal by another 1s_ properly 


avoided The depiction of a field free of all 


horizontal lines and regular disposition 1s 
reached in the hunting scenes on the casket 
of Tut-‘ankh-Amin.® Strangely enough 
though the changes within the Eighteenth 
Dynasty show more or less a development 
full had been reached 
{f vears before at Meir, where 


artists had dared to depict 


almost the success 
hundreds « 


provincial 


wild animals, not indeed 1n a close mass, but 


+ Davies, Tomb of Ken-Amin, vol. I, p 
XLVITI A 
BuLLeTIN, December, 1922, part II, p. 55 
®’ Carter, Lomb of [Tut.ankh.Amen, vol | 
nis, LA so | IN, Decemb Q2 
it 1h, pp. 52, §3 
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IG. 13. SYRIANS BEARIN«¢ 


INGOTS OF MEI 





THE MI 


{ fay 
rrangea on tall 
} 


ve | » lh 
colored desert Da or 


civen in figure 12. [t 1s in four 


[he topmost row has almost perished 


ul some DUSKI 


which 


remain prove 
that it held men of Minoan culture. In the 
second row Syrians bring gifts of orna 
mented vases, an ointment horn, a chariot 
lhe third row shows 
men of the Oases along with their women- 


e otllering 


legs Ol Wine 
and woven baskets. [The lowest series 


exhibits ver brought 


; 

apparently by the same people, or perhaps 
} + } > 

by inhabitants of the eastern Delta, as in 

the tomb of Puy-em-Ré [he rather elabo 

rate oVrian ise Is the scene s most Mpor- 


tant contribution to archaeological knowl- 
1, In } ' 144 La sau + bes 
Cag n order te to the somewhat tim- 
ted, and always welcome, material of this 
ort drawing of four Svrians tron N¢ 
Dlack k lon \| r ,. 

\ | tae | I | 1 

ene Il hace \] hese lit re nm 
sper | ! ( Ss pear { 
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tomb of Amen-em-Opet (no. 276) 1s 
fig. 13). They 


added 
bring ingots of copper (pink 
slate blue 


the former indicate 


Whether the spots on 
} 


impure ore or a rough 


surface can scarcely be decided. The holes 
it one end of the latter suggest that the 
heavy sheets were wont to be carried on 


[he mode tn 
which these men wear their hair is different 


poles during a long transport 


I his is more likely to be due to 
the artist’s desire for than to a 
wish to impart information, but there 1s no 


reason to think the fashions incorrect 


diversity 


These 
figures form a supplement to a scene show- 
of which 
the owner of the tomb was a superintendent 


[he main delivery of valuables is by Egyp- 


ing contributions to the treasury, 


tians, and this joint payment 1s parallelled 
‘tomb of Intef, though there the 
two fiscal settlements are kept more defi- 


[hese two records do 


apart 


seem to help us 


not 


much in themselves, but 


they may in the end be of some assistance 


by increasing the evidence for or against 


tentative hypotheses 


eXact inten- 


tion of an Egyptian artist, or, at worst, to 
support the unpleasant conclusion § that 
there was no exactness in him at all 

N. pe G. Davies 
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